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A RULE OF LIFE. 

I find the gayest castles in the air that were ever 
piled far better for comfort and for use than the dun- 
geons in the air that are daily dug and caverned out 
by grumbling, discontented people. A man should 
make life and nature happier to us, or he had better 
never been born.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 











The National Convention. 

The importance and stability of the Independent tele- 
phone industry were forcefully demonstrated at the conven- 
tion of the National Independent Telephone Association, 
held in Chicago this week, Even the most exacting ob- 
servers gladly declared that the 1913 meeting of the organi- 
The attend- 
ance was larger than the most enthusiastic had expected; 


zation was the most successful held in years. 


the spirit which animated the proceedings was all that 
could be desired by the most critical, and the delegates 
returned home with renewed faith that they are engaged 
in the best business in the country and imbued with a con- 
fidence that the future promises prosperity and an ever- 
widening sphere of influence and usefulness in the world’s 
work. 

These developments were all the more gratifying be- 
cause circumstances had led some to believe that there 
might be a lack of interest in the Chicago convention. 
Such an apprehension vanished the first) day of the meet- 
ing, and was entirely forgotten as the proceedings pro- 
gressed. President Savage’s statement in his annual ad- 
dress that the development of telephony is no longer prim- 
arily a warfare but an important business, demanding the 
same care and attention that the steel or railroad industries 
receive, seemed to express the convictions of the dele- 
gates present, and they evinced a determination to employ 
such methods in the up-building of their enterprises. 

The manufacturers’ exhibits were numerous and complete 
and surpassed the displays made in other years, to a 


marked degree. Visitors found much to inspect and the 
opinion was general that 1913 will be a big buying year 
among the telephone companies. The Telephone Service 
Association, which had charge of the technical conference, 
managed this feature of the convention with great suc- 
cess, and demonstrated that the association is bound to 
play an important part in the Independent movement in 
the years to come. Much credit is also due to the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Chicago’s new Independent 
operating company—for the energy and hospitality it 
showed in making the stay of the visiting delegates pleasant 
and profitable. Led by General Manager J. W. Callahan, 
the entire staff of the company was on the job every 
minute to see that no visiting telephone man lacked for 
anything. 

The National association elected a strong board of direc- 
tors, which will meet March 3 to choose officers and an ex, 


ecutive committee for the ensuing year. 





Wire and Its Properties. 


Few telephone men realize the many points which should be 
taken into consideration in determining the grade of wire to 
use for various purposes. They do not know what properties 
a wire should possess and what tests it should be subjected to 
before being accepted as suitable for telephone use. Wire of 
different kinds, such as bare iron, hard drawn copper, copper- 
steel and insulated wire all should conform to certain stand- 
ards before being placed in stock at the factory for ship- 
ment to consumers. In order that it be delivered to the con- 
sumer in suitable condition it should be properly packed for 
shipment and then the telephone company’s employes should 
handle it carefully when placing, so that it is not injured in 
such a way as to decrease its efficiency or life. In this issue 
of TELEPHONY is begun a series of articles which deal with the 
various requirements of wire for different purposes in tele- 
phone work. These articles tell of the factors which should 
be considered when telephone companies specify wire and the 
kind of wire suitable for use under certain conditions. 
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The Man You Mustn’t Trust 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


He extends the “glad” hand and triesto pass it off as the helping hand. He's too 
pleasing to prove a pleasant acquaintance. Like a chameleon he changes his personality 
in harmony with his surroundings. He has no ideals, no ambitions and no principles, 
but what he’s willing to alter for the sake of self-interest. He wears his convictions as 
other men wear their collars and changes them just about as often. 

He tries to be everybody's friend and winds up by being nobody's. Necessarily 
he’s an out and out hypocrite. What he really thinks or wants he never tells—he plans 
every speech and only says such things as he feels you wish to hear. 

He is absolutely untrustworthy. He is unwilling to make enemies and thereby 
proves himself a weakling—strong men are known by their quarrels, by their intolerance 
of unprincipled actions and unworthy ideals. 

He must be partly a sneak, a great deal of a liar and somewhat dishonest, because 
men differ so widely in their standards, that to make himself agreeable at all times, to all 
persons he must sympathize with many things and actions which a man of individuality 
is forced to resent. 

His friendship is not practical, is not rigged for stormy seas—it’s a sort of stage 
affair intended only for show. 

He’s a human kaleidoscope whom every one sees differently, and since no two men 
ever get exactly the same view of him, the great opportunities of life never come his 
way. Nobody can tell which of them is really he. When men strive for posts of trust, 
they must be somewhat post-like themselves and stand steady. 

So you see, after all, he deceives no one so sadly as himself. He takes so many 
chances with human nature that he fails to get his own chance. He agrees with both 
parties in disagreements—encourages opposite sentiments in discussion—he’s a chronic 
Colossus of Rhodes, attempting to be on both sides at the same time, and, inasmuch as 
deceit is sure to be discovered, he loses both footholds and falls between. 

He is always a failure. His speech is a verbal anesthetic with which he seeks to 
put men’s common sense to sleep while he operates upon their sane judgment. 

His advice is worthless, because he thinks with his tongue and not with his heart. 
He has no aim except his own, but he fails eventually because he cannot be forceful. 
The power to inspire belief can only spring from sincerity. No hypocrite ever became 
and remained a leader. 

Oh, it doesn’t pay to be “‘everybody’s friend,” it’s impossible. Try something eas- 
ier, such as upsetting the laws of nature, by squaring a circle or by growing wheat on the 
ocean or making two and two total eleven. 

Only a certain number of humans were ever meant to coincide in temperament. The 
friction of men in action is the energy that sends the world spinning. Disagreements 
are like flint and steel, they strike the new sparks. Contrary opinions flail the chaff 
out of ideas. 

Old Jed Judson used to say, “I like a man who fights me. He teaches me and 
helps me. If he’s strong enough to bang the everlasting tar out of my hide, I get a chance 
to find where I was weaker than | thought. If 1 can put him down, I’m doubly sure of 
myself. These here fellows all the time handing you boxes of word candy don’t go with 
me. I don’t take no stock in over-sociable folk. They remind me of hunters calling as 
pleasantly as possible to a female turkey, for purposes different from what the blamed 


fool fowl thinks.”’ 
Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 























Biggest and Best National Convention in Many Years 


Resume of Proceedings of Three-Day Meeting at La Salle Hotel, Chicago, This Week—Large Attendance and 
Close Attention at Every Session—Proceedings of Technical Conference Novel and Valuable— 
Banquet Largely Attended—Notes of the Meet 


The sixteenth annual convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, February 18, 19 and 20, 1913, was called to order 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, February 18, 1913. The president, 
Manford Savage, who was in the chair, spoke as follows: 

“The time has arrived to begin the program and this 
session will be a brief one, because, under the plan that 
has been adopted, at the close of this morning’s session 
the convention will adjourn for the purpose of allowing all 
to visit the splendid line of exhibits on the seventeenth 
floor, so that this afternoon and tonight will be devoted 
almost entirely to that feature of the convention. 

“Tomorrow, as you will notice by your programs, the 
Telephone Service Association has taken charge of what 
we ordinarily call our Technical Conference, and they have 
prepared what we believe to be a most splendid program 
which will be worthy of the attention and study of all tele- 
phone men present at the convention. 

“We have with us this morning, at the opening of this 
program, Leon Hornstein, assistant corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago, who appears as the representative of 
Mayor Harrison and who will now address you. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. Hornstein spoke in part as follows: 


Mayor’s REPRESENTATIVE WELCOMES DELEGATES. 


“I appear, as has been stated by your chairman, as the 
representative of Mayor Harrison, who is not in the city 
today, to extend to you the greeting of the mayor and all 
city officials and the greeting of the city and the people 
of the city, and to bid you welcome to this, our great 
city. 

“It is a matter of keen regret to me, as it must be to 
you, that Mayor Harrison is not here to perform this 
ceremony, if such it may be called, because he would in 
a certain degree lend the support of his distinguished pres- 
ence to so distinguished a gathering and make it even 
more pleasant for you than I am sure you will make it for 
yourselves while you are here. 

“Looking about, I see before me men who appear to be 
men of affairs and broad ideas, who have not confined 
themselves to their local spheres entirely, and I am sure 
there is hardly a person in the hall who has not at some 
time or other visited the city of Chicago before the present 
convention called him here. No doubt, however, there are 
among you many who feel a little strange; who have not 
had an opportunity of seeing this city as it should be seen 
by all the people in the country, and to those especially, 
I would like to bid for their time and for their considera- 
tion. 

“T have a few words to say with regard to this city, and 
those of you who are more familiar with it I hope will 
bear with me while I do it. This great city, as you all 
know, is just about 75 years old. It was in 1837 that it 
emerged from its swaddling clothes, took upon itself a 
name and incorporated as the city of Chicago—seventy- 
five years ago. To give you an idea how the country 
has developed, I will say that it was only a few short 
months ago that there was a commemoration service held 
in this city on the site of the Fort Dearborn massacre, at 
the corner of Eighteenth street and Prairie avenue, near 
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the lake, noting or marking the century that has elapsed 
since that historic event. So that one hundred years ago 
there was not only a wilderness, but it was a wilderness 
which swarmed with savages, and the pioneer had to fight 
his way in order to get a foothold here and make for 
himself and his family a scanty living. 

“Since that time, of course, the world has progressed 
and the farmers today, when they locate in some far away 
country, are not handicapped as those pioneers were when 
they located here. They can procure machinery and other 
improvements and equipments, among them, if you please, 
even telephone service, which will enable them to be nearer 
to civilization and which will enable them to progress far 
more rapidly than the farmers of those days. 

“But I call attention to this merely for the purpose of 
showing that in one country there has developed on the 
shores of the lake here a city which we feel is second to 
none in the whole world. In many respects it leads the 
world, and I understand that in that particular branch 
of industry in which you are most interested, that is, the 
manufacture of telephonic apparatus and instruments, the 
city of Chicago actually leads the world. 

“IT do hope that in the course of your deliberations— 
which I take it will be of great moment to you, because 
there are men eminent in their lines and in their chosen 
field who are present and will give you the benefit of 
their study and research—I do hope that in the course of 
the time that you spend in Chicago you will be able to 
switch off, to use a technical phrase, or, if you please, 
to curb the pernicious activities of the busy signal long 
enough to get around a little and see the city as it should 
be seen. 

“T hope you will find the time to go to our various parks, 
take a drive over our long thoroughfares, famous all over 
the world, visit the great Field Museum, visit the conserva- 
tory at Garfield Park, visit our Art Institute on the lake 
front, visit the zoo at Lincoln Park, and, above all—though 
I need hardly mention it—do not forget that they are still 
sticking pigs at the stock yards and that that is worth 
seeing. 

“T know that, if you will spend a little time that way, 
you will feel yourselves well repaid and that you will carry 
away from here memories that you will treasure all your 


lives. 
OFFERS FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 


“If there is anything that can be done for you by those 
of us who are at present inhabiting the city hall, just let 
us know and we will turn everything loose that we can to 
help you. I speak on behalf of the mayor, as I said before, 
and I have authority from him to tell you that the city 
hall is open to you, that the city welcomes you, that we are 
glad to have you here, that we hope you will not only 
profit by your convention, but that you will enjoy your- 
selves as well, and we extend to you, your guests and your 
families who are with you, a most hearty welcome to our 
city. I thank you.” (Applause.) 

President Savage then nominated Judge N. G. Hunter, 
of Wabash, to respond to the welcome extended by the 
mayor’s representative, as a “man who needs no introduction 
to Independent telephone men.” Incidentally, he said that 
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“Wabash is in Indiana.” 
applause when he rose. 


Judge Hunter was greeted with 
He said: 


Jupce HunrTeEr’s RESPONSE. 

“It affords me a real pleasure to be assigned the duty 
given me by the honorable president of this association; 
nevertheless, the duty calls for a certain kind of activity that 
is not so especially adapted to my temperament. 

“In hearing the very agreeable suggestions and the very 
pleasant cordiality accorded the members of this associa- 
tion by the mayor’s representative and the reference to 
the growth of this great city, I am naturally reminded of 
a little story that came from the South respecting an 
old negro that saw an automobile for the first time. 

“This old uncle was much humped over and walked with 
a cane, and his wool was the proverbial white. Soon after 
he struck the city he had to jump to escape from an auto- 
mobile. It was by the barest chance that he saved his 
person; but, after having hobbled up on the sidewalk and 
straightened up a little, he looked in every direction up 
and down the street and saw the speeding machine going 
at the rate of perhaps 30 miles an hour. He said: ‘O, 
Lawd, did you see the like of that? I tell you that gentle- 
man’s horses must have been gwine some when they broke 
loose from that carriage!’ (Laughter.) 

“So here we have the city of Chicago, with a representa- 
tion of more than a million and a third of people, per- 
haps a million and a half would be nearer the mark, which 
has within the memory of many of our grandmothers and 
grandfathers become one of the first cities of the civilized 
world. When we come to consider that with a period of 
75 years, now measured to be only a fair average life of 
a man of good health, such a magnificent growth and de- 
velopment has come up among us, and especially as this 
settlement began‘*in a wilderness infested with savage 
beasts and still more savage men, it is a matter of great 
gratification as welF as a matter for marked surprise, 
that such progress should have been made. 

“We are certainly delighted to come here, Mr. Chair- 
man. We used to gather here with fear and trembling in 
the early history of this organization, less than 15 years 
ago, I may say, when the Independent interest in teleph- 
ony represented throughout the country acted as though 
ashamed of its own existence. It was threatened from 
every quarter of the globe, almost, with extermination by 
the great monopoly, and none of us knew what the future 
held in storey Nor was that all. We were not quite sure 
of the fact that we were very welcome guests of this: city 
at those periods. 

“But the time has come in the march of events from 
year to year, until we are here, Mr. Chairman, like a 
young giant, breathing the air and the spirit of progress 
and advancement that we get from this city, until we are 
an army with banners moving forward to success in this 
great world of Independent telephony! (Applause.) 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY. 

“Today the Independent telephone interests of America 
represent, I may say, probably more than six millions of 
stations—a marvelous development when you take into ac- 
count the handicap that seemed to confront us at every 
stage of the movement. 

“We came into existence at the demand of the people; 
a silent yet forceful protest of an outraged community 
brought the Independent movement into existence. Why? 
Because, there existed in the minds of the people the no- 
tion that. a monopolistic tendency was prevailing on the 
part of the great corporation to take possession of this 
magnificent country and operate it for its own benefit. 
We have responded to that demand, and here we are, 
Independent, self-supporting, aggressive; and it will not 
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be denied that we have been public benefactors and are 
such unto this very hour. 

“We have waged our fight and won. There is nothing 
now to do. since the battle is over, but to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, as I believe we will henceforth, and go for- 
ward to greater and more magnificent things in this coun- 
try. And why not? I am one of those who believe in a 
fair field and no favor, and I am one of those who believe 
in fair competition in the United States. I am not afraid 
of it. Why should you or we be afraid of it? We have 
been able to take it up ourselves under more adverse con- 
ditions than exist today, and there is no reason why we 
may not continue and shall not continue for the future. 

“The time has come when the sword may be sheathed, 
in my opinion, in so far as antagonism is concerned be- 
tween the two great telephone interests of the country. 
After having ascended to the point which we have at- 
tained, there is no reason why this commercial warfare 
should be kept up and such bitterness and such contention 
goon. There is room in this grand, magnificent land, from 
ocean to ocean, for the two great interests that are now 
developing and growing and will continue to grow. There 
is no reason why the community in the future should be 
annoyed and nagged with the contention that we have had 
in the past. Let us put all those things aside and let us 
bury the hatchet so far as feeling is concerned. Let us 
look forward. Let us look to the East, as it were, and go 
forward in this mighty work, not only for the benefit 
of the interests that we represent, but likewise to meet 
the public demand that is made upon us. 

“Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the association, I now wish 
to extend to the city of Chicago our thanks and at the 
same time our congratulations for the privileges and the 
kind words that have been spoken to us, and with that 
I wish to say God speed to all of you.” (Applause.) 


CONVENTION ENDORSES PRESIDENT SAVAGE’S VIEWS. 


President Savage then paved the way for his annual ad- 
dress, with a semi-humorous, semi-rueful declaration. “The 
mayor’s representative,” said Mr. Savage, “told you how, 
75 years ago, the original inhabitants of this city were 
massacred by savages. In some respects times have not 
changed so greatly, because you are now to be punished 
by one of the later day Savages. In performing his duty 
under the constitution and the by-laws and the regula- 
tions of this great National Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, he is expected at this time to present what we 
call on our program the president’s address. Any who 
care to, may leave the hall now.” 

Mr. Savage then delivered his address, one of the most 
thoughtful and carefully prepared which he has ever given 
before a meeting of Independent telephone men. He re- 
viewed briefly the forces which have been operating in the 
telephone field, spoke of the optimism which he displayed 
last year in his annual address as being possibly somewhat 
altruistic, but affirmed again his absolute belief in the ul- 
timate successful working out of the problems which con- 
front the industry. He declared both monopoly and war- 
fare to be obsolete in the telephone business and expressed 
his firm conviction that a method would finally be evolved 
whereby operation would continue along lines perfectly 
legal and practical, by which both war and monopoly would 
be eliminated. 

Mr. Savage’s address was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. Almost instantly Judge Hunter was on his feet, 
“IT desire to entertain a motion,” said Judge Hunter, “from 
any member of this association that this fine address just 
delivered by our president shall receive some mark of ap- 
proval. What member will move me?” 

W. J. Thomas, of Shelbyville, Ky., a director of the 
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National association, at once offered a motion, which was 
carried unanimously. The motion was as below: 


“T move that the address of President Savage be printed 
and given wide circulation as expressing the views of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, and that it 
does receive the hearty endorsement and approval of this 
association.” 


The address appears in full elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. Savage then called special attention to the ban- 
quet Wednesday evening, as to be probably the most 
remarkable banquet ever held by the National association. 

“Through the courtesy of the Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which is ordinarily known as the Tunnel com- 
pany, and of Messrs. Shubert, theatrical men, and their 
western manager, Mr. Gerson,” said Mr. Savage, “there is 
provided an entertainment by headliners at the various 
theaters in this city, who will entertain us for an hour 
or an hour and a half in a most remarkable theatrical en- 
tertainment.” 

J. W. Callahan, general manager of the Illinois Tele- 
phone and president of the Service association, spoke 
briefly as to the importance of being on time Wednesday 
morning for the Service association’s technical program. 

“The committee has spent time and energy in preparing 
this program,”. said. Mr. Callahan, “and it has something 
in which I am sure you will all.be interested. The manu- 
facturers have kindly agreed to close their exhibits during 
the sessions, so that there will be no excuse for any man at 
the convention not being here on time. 

“In behalf of our company,” he continued, “I wish to 
extend to all the delegates an invitation to visit any or 
all of our automatic exchanges; also, if they so desire, to 
take a trip through the tunnel, the longest underground 
railroad in the world. We can take care of at least 25 
at one time, and if you will kindly call at room 1712, ar- 
rangements will be made for taking care of a party to 
consist of not more than 25. We will gladly take care of 
all of you in parties of this size.” 

His remarks were greeted with applause. 
then adjourned. 


The session 


WEDNESDAY MorNING SESSION. 


Manford Savage, president of the National Association, 
opened the Wednesday morning session. Under suspen- 
sion of rules the nominating, resolution and credential com- 
mittees were named. J. B. Earle, Waco, Texas, moved the 
appointment of the following nominating committee: R. 
L. Barry, St. Paul; H. D. Stroud;-Chicago; C. Y. McVey, 
Cleveland, and A. F. Adams, Kansas City. 

H. D. Stroud likewise moved the appointment of the 
following as the committee on credentials: N. G, Hunter, 
Wabash, Ind., A. M. Neill and D. M. Neill, St. Paul, and 
J. W. Barrett, Pekin, Il. 

A. F. Adams introduced a motion for a credential com- 
mittee composed of W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis., 
Gansey R. Johnston, Columbus, Ohio, and L. E. Hurtz, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

These motions were all seconded and adopted, and the 
committees were instructed to report at noon. 

Mr. Savage then turned the meeting over to the Tele- 
phone Service Association for the techhical part of the 
program. R. L. Barry, chairman of a committee com- 
posed of the traffic and engineering committees of the as- 
sociation, presided and introduced the first speaker, J. W. 
Callahan, general manager of the Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and president of the Telephone Service Associa- 
tion. Mr. Callahan spoke in part as follows: 


“We are assembled here today, representing one of the 
largest industries in the world. 


As the chairman has 
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stated, the National association has kindly turned over this 
day to the Service association and they will attempt to 
entertain and to tell you something of the purpose and 
objects of this association. 


Mr. CALLAHAN TELLS ORIGIN OF SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 


“About six months ago, a few gentlemen representing 
the telephone interests in the Central States met in this 
city and in this building for the purpose of discussing a 
subject which seemed of great importance at that time. The 
subject discussed was service and long distance business. 
We had been receiving numerous complaints from various 
subscribers and the various toll line companies through- 
out the Central States with which our company’s lines are 
connected. In order to locate and place the responsibility 
for these many complaints, it was thought advisable to 
call together men representing the various interests in- 
volved. The result of that conference was the organiza- 
tion of this Service association. A committee was ap- 
pointed during the day to draft a set of rules. It was 
found necessary that we have a set of operating rules. 
something, it seems, that a large number of companies have 
never had. We felt that in order to carry on our business 
successfully, the first thing to consider was a set of oper- 
ating rules, something by which our employes will be 
governed. 

“This committee consisted of men who have been con- 
nected with the telephone business in various capacities 
for a number of years; men who were well posted; men 
who understood the meaning of rules; men who have 
fought the battle and gone through the telephone busi- 
ness from end to end. They subsequently met in Chi- 
cago and prepared a set of rules which are now in cir- 
culation and are now being used by a large number of com- 
panies throughout the Central States. 


“How well these rules have been prepared, how well 
they apply to the various companies using them, I am not 
in position to say; but we must admit that when men put 
in their time and give their attention and their ability to 
the drafting of a set of rules, there must be something 
about them that is worth considering. It is true we have 
met with some criticism on the formation of these rules. 
That is why I say that whether they are right or not, I do 
not know, because there are some things about the tele- 
phone business that I do not know; but I do feel that with- 
out a proper set of operating rules, we can do nothing. 

“We went along for some time in our humble way, doing 
the best we could with this association with the means 
at hand. A little later it was thought advisable to send 
a man out into the field, a man who would come in con- 
tact with you operating men who are handling the tele- 
phone business. This gentleman was started on the 16th 
day of January and he is here today to tell you of the 
success he has had since that time. 

“During the time I have been connected with the tele- 
phone company, which is comparatively short, I have ob- 
served a great many things. I have had occasion to meet 
representatives of the various telephone companies; men 
who have been in the telephone business for years; men 
who ‘have grown old and gray fighting the battles of 
telephony; and from the appearance of these men and from 
the appearance of ‘men before me today, I feel proud 
to say that I can be and am associated with such a set of 
men as you are, men, as I say, who have fought the battle, 
and, from your appearance, have led yourselves to victory. 

“It is unnecessary for me to dwell longer upon the ob- 
jects of the Central States Service Association, at the pres- 
ent time known as the Telephone Service Association. In 
order to take in a larger scope, in order to cover the en- 
tire field with this association, the executive committee 
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Thomas Bromley, Jr., . C. Belden, R. L. Barry, Allen W. Surrell, 
Ludington, Mich. Chicago. _ St. Paul, Minn. Dayton, Ohio. 


Garrison Babcock, J. G. Ihmsen, W. C. Polk, J. F. Tompki 
Chicago. Rochester, N. Y. Kansas City. outenen. se 
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met a few days ago and decided that the name should 
be changed to the Telephone Service Association instead 
of the Central States Telephone Service Association, so 
that at the present time every Independent telephone com- 
pany is eligible to membership in this association. 


SOMETHING AS TO CHICAGO SITUATION. 


“No doubt a number of you at this time are thinking 
of Chicago, are wondering what Chicago intends doing. 
Chicago, as you must admit, is the hub of a great tele- 
phone field. Within a radius of five hundred miles of this 
great city, we have approximately one million and a half 
telephones. 
Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. will be connected with 
every one of these million five hundred thousand teleé- 
phones. 

“This company, like many others, has gone through the 
hands of receivers. 
the work of receivers, those of you who are familiar with 
the action of receivers in the handling of property, know 
what that means. The new company: took over this prop- 
erty last May and since that time those in charge of the 
property have been struggling against the greatest odds 
that any company or any set of men ever went up against. 
But today we can see light. We have convinced the Chi- 
cago public that we are in earnest; that we mean busi- 
ness; that we mean to give them something they have not 
had in 35 years—perfect telephone service. 


“Our ‘competitors have 35 years the best of us. They have 


reached every nook and corner in the great city of Chi- ° 


cago. Their lines extend to every point in this city where 
there is a human being. We have had just two years to build 
up a system to give what it has taken 35 years fér our 
competitors to give and which they have not given. Go 
where you will in this city today; go into any business 
house; go into any residencé, and ask them what they 
think of the service of our jcompetitors as against the 
service of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. We 
cannot build up this great city in one year nor in two years. 
It requires time, energy and money, and lots of it. As-an 
Independent company, we are Independent, but we are not 
independent of you. We need your assistance and we 
must have it. Every man who claims to be an Independ- 


ent telephone man, we need your assistance, and in the ef- | 


forts of this service association we hope to have your as- 
sistance.” 


A stereopticon had been installed in the main conven- 
tion hall and during Mr. Callahan’s talk various phrases 
emphasizing the purposes of the Service Association and 
its usefulness to the members were thrown on the screen. 

Mr. Callahan was followed by Frank L. Eldridge, who 
spoke on. “Field Observations,” and told of the work of 
the Telephone Service Association. Mr: Eldridge’s remarks 
will be published next week. ' 


PRACTICAL AND TECHNICAL CONFERENCE IS ON. 

Following Mr. Eldridge a paper. was presented by M. H. 
Moffett, assistant sales manager of the batteries and spe- 
cialties department of the National Carbon Co. Mr. Moffett 
delivered a very interesting, illustrated lecture on the sub- 
ject, “Manufacture and Care of Dry Batteries,” which will 
appear in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

As a diversion, a moving picture film showing a supposed 
incident in a telephone operator’s work, was shown. 

H. S. Durant, of the American Steel & Wire Co., then 


delivered an illustrated lecture on the “Manufacture and ' 


Use of Wire in the Telephone Industry.” He traced the 
mining of the ore, following it from the mines to the fac- 
tory and showed the various processes which it under- 
went before being turned out as wire. This paper will be 


Within a very short time the lines of the * 


Those of you who are familiar with © 
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produced with illustrations in a later issue of TELEPHONY. 

The afternoon session opened with the very latest mov- 
ing picture showing operations along the Panama Canal. 

Bayard W. Borten, of the Taylor-Critchfield Advertis- 
ing Co., was then introduced. His paper on publicity will be 
published in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Following Mr. Borten, C. W. Winkler, commercial super- 
intendent of the Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., spoke 
on the subject, “Commercial Problems in a Moderate Size 
Exchange.” Mr. Winkler, in dealing with the subject, told 
of many of the publicity stunts which have been effectively 
used by the Illinois company. His paper will appear in a 
future issue. 

Following this lecture a couple of moving picture films 
were shown, after which Mr. Beck, of the Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., delivered an interesting lecture on the 
“Manufacture, Care and Maintenance of Storage Batteries,” 
which will be published in an early issue. 


CREDENTIALS AND NOMINATING COMMITTEES REPORT. 


Here Mr. Savage took the chair and called for the re- 
ports of committees. The credentials committee reported 
and the report was accepted and filed with the secretary. 
The nominating committee reported a list of candidates 
for election as directors. Thirty-two names were placed 
in nomirtation, there being seventeen directors to be 
elected. The following were nominated: 

E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. W. Robinson, St. 
Paul, Minn:; -J. W. Callahan; Chicago; N. G. Hunter, Wat 
bash, Ind.; Manford Savage, Champaign, IIl.; H. 
D. Critchfield, Chicago;}) Warren Pratt, Kearney, Neb.; 
J. B.~ Earle, Waco, Tex.; H. C. Todd,- Marysville, 
Mo.;*.E. -D. Schade, .Johnston, Pa; H. B. Me- 
Meal, Chicago; W. J. Thomas, Shelbyville, Mo.; Richard 
Valentine, Janesville, Wis.; C. Y. McVey, Cleveland; P. 
C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City, Iowa; F. B. McKinnon, 
Tonganoxie, Kans.; L. D. Kellogg, Chicago; A. G. Bean, 
Elyria, Ohio; W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; J. C. Duncan, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hart F. Farwell, Terre Haute, \Ind.; 
D. M. Neill, Red Wing, Minn.; George S. Shanklin, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; W. J. Melchers, Owosso, Mich.; George E. 
Coddlington, Auburn, Neb.; Joseph M. Plaister, Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa; Albert Parlette, Bristol, Va.; C. E. Tarte, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; J. C. Casler, Dallas, Texas; W. B. Grigson, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio; C. J. Garlow, Columbus, Neb.; 
H. B. Shoemaker, Toledo, Ohio; C. A. Shock, McKinney, 
Texas; H. E. Lindas, Great Bend, Kans.; J. W. Collins, 
Decatur, IIl. 

On account of the room being required for the banquet 
preparations, the session was then adjourned until Thurs- 
day morning. 

Banquet A Bic Success. 


It is probable that never in the history of the National 
association has there been an evening given up to a banquet 
and entertainment so thoroughly enjoyable as was Wednes- 
day evening. In the first place, the banquet was largely at- 
tended, there being approximately 400 guests, many of whom 
were wives and daughters of the telephone men. This was 
not only an unusually large number to sit down at a National 
banquet, but it was particularly -enjoyable because of the 
large number of ladies present. 

In the second place, the menu was selected with special care 
and every item on it was highly palatable—another novelty. 
The dinner was well and expeditiously served, the occasion 
being enlivened with music by a good orchestra. 

Another feature which contributed largely to the enjoy- 
ment of the guests: was the singing of Mrs. Sybl Sammis 
MacDermid. Mrs.“MacDermid, who was aeompanied on the 
piano by her husband, possesses a singularly sweet voice and 
one of unusual depth and purity. Her singing was loudly 
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applauded, and she was very gracious in her responses to 
these calls, singing several songs not on the program. 

At the conclusion of this performance another orchestra 
took the place of the first and for more than an hour and a 
half played the latest lively music. Through the enterprise 
of C. W. Winkler, commercial superintendent of the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., a temporary stage had been 
erected at one end of the banquet hall, with scenery and 
curtains complete, and on this stage headliners from the vari- 
ous Shubert theatres in the city, did their turns, to the great 
delight of the audience. The theatrical performance was ar- 
ranged by Mr. Winkler through the courtesy of Sam. B. 
Gerson, western manager for the Shuberts. 

J. W. Callahan acted as toastmaster, and anyone who has 
seen Mr. Callahan officiate in that manner knows what this 
statement means. He specializes on good stories and _ his 
supply on this occasion seemed inexhaustible. He had a 
happy facility in introducing the speakers which was witty and 
interesting (particularly to the victims). Among the speak- 
ers were L.-C. Griffitts, who talked entertainingly, on the 
telephone; Perry C. Holdoegel, who stood out stoutly for 
the combined farmer-telephone man, who today is buying lim- 
ousines, as well as high-class telephone equipment and farm 
machinery;.and W. S. Wilson, of Eminence, Ky. Mr. Critch- 
field looked back over the past few years and found great 
progress recorded there. Mr. Savage took liberties with his 
own name and among other things told some of his inimitable 
stories. He deplored the fact of his being seated at the 
speakers’ table and illustrated his contention that it was more 
fun to be on the floor than on the platform, by reciting the 
conclusion of the chap who was asked whether his choice was 
ultimately Heaven or Hades. The questioned one replied that 
he understood the climate was fine in the upper place but 
that he believed the best society was down below. 

After some songs by Mrs. MacDermid, E. B. Fisher re- 
sponded to the call of the toastmaster. Mr. Fisher, while 
speaking in a more or less light vein, later verged upon the 
serious aspects of the business. “There is as much room 
today,” he declared, “for co-operation in the Independent tele- 
phone business as there ever was and just as great need of it.” 

An interesting feature of the banquet was the souvenir pre- 
sented each diner by the Telephone Improvement Co. Be- 
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side every plate was a small narrow paper box which, wher 
opened, was found to contain a paper knife of real intrinsic 
value. The handle is of convenient size and finished in an 
imitation of French silver. The blade is of polished steel, 
some four and a half inches long. It was a souvenir worth 
while and one which will be preserved for years by the 
recipients. : 

Wrapped about the paper knife was a long strip of paper 
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with a catchy .jingle printed on it, modeled on the order of 
“The House that Jack Built.” 

In Thursday’s Chicago Examiner was an account of the ban- 
quet which was illustrated by cartoons of some who were pres- 
ent. These are reproduced on this page. 

THE TuurspAy Morninc SEsSION. 

The ballot boxes were open for voting from 9 a. m. Thurs- 

day morning until afternoon. The convention was called to 
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order by President Savage at 11 a. m. 


The chair called upon 
the resolutions committee to report, Chairman Hunter 
responding with the following resolutions: 


“Reso.vep, that the hearty thanks of the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Association are hereby tendered to the manage- 
ment’ af the Hotel LaSalle for the very courteous and efficient 
attention given the association, its members and visitors, during 
the conyention. 

REsoLvep, further that we most cordially thank C. W. 
Winkler, commercia! superintendent of the Illinois Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and Sam B. Gerson, western manager for the 
Shubert company, for the artists and the delightful entertain- 
ment at the banquet. 

REso.vep, further, that the annual address of the president 
of this association be published in pamphlet form and that 25,000 
copies be printed for distribution and paid for by proper war- 
rant drawn upon the funds of the association. 

Resorvep, further, that we hereby tender our thanks most 
sincerely to the Telephone Service Association for its hearty 
and earnest co-operation and the technical program given, thus 
contributing in a very material sense to the success of this 
convention. 

ReEsoLvep, further, that the association acknowledges its ob- 
ligations and tenders“its thanks to the manufacturers both for 
number and completeness of exhibits and the uniform courte- 
sies shown the association and its members and visitors from 
the beginning to the end of the convention.” 


These resolutions were put to the vote and carried without 
discussion. Judge Hunter then offered the following resolution: 


“BELIEVING that the co-operation of the National Independent 
Telephone Association and the Telephone Service Association 
may be advisable for the best interests of all Independent tele- 
phone companies, 

Be It REsotven, that it be the sense of this convention that 
a committee, consisting of three members of its board of direc- 
tors, be appointed by the president, to meet jointly with a simi- 
lar committee from the Telephone Service Association to con- 
sider ways and means for the continuation of the work of the 
Telephone Service Association.” 


The motion was put and carried without debate. Another 


resolution was then submitted, as follows: 


“WHEREAS, the premiums charged by liability insurance com- 
panies are considered by many to be excessive, and their meth- 
ods of claim settlement frequently at variance with the best 
interests of the telephone plants, and 

WHEREAS, an inter-insurance organization, known as the utili- 
ties Indemnity Exchange, is_in existence, confining its opera- 
tions to public utilities, by means of which protection is afforded 
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at cost and an amicable system of claim settlements employed; 
therefore 

Be It REsoLvep, that this association recommend to its mem- 
bers a careful investigation of the said Utilities Indemnity Ex- 
change with a view to obtaining for themselves, and affording 
to others, the benefits of co-operation in the matter of liability 
protection.” 


“Let me say by way of explanation,” said Mr. Hunter, “that 
ordinarily any resolution that is for the purpose of especial rec- 
ommendation of an independent business would not be respected 





NATIONAL DIRECTORS FOR 1913. 
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by this committee; but this having for its purpose a general 
plan that probably will redound to the benefit of utility associa- 
tions, whether telephone or otherwise, we feel that the reso- 
lution would not be amiss.”’ , 

The adoption of this resolution was moved and carried unani- 
mously. Then, the meeting was turned over to the Telephone 
Service Association for several hours 

On Thursday afternoon the technical program was again 
taken up. A. L. Staderman, Terre Haute, Ind., read a paper 


on “Telephone Transmission” which was _ illustrated 
with tables thrown on the screen by the sterop- 
ticon. Mr. Staderman’s paper dealt with the losses 
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in transmission especially in the substations and 
showed that great care had been taken in preparing it. 
The paper will be published in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

A motion was adopted that the paper be printed and cir- 
culated among as many Independent telephone companies 
as possible. 

An illustrated lecture on “Telephone Traffic’ was then 
given by W. S. Vivian and H. D. Stroud. It was also 
decided to print it for circulation with Mr. Staderman’s 
paper. The lecture will appear in an early issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

Brief discussions followed the reading of both papers. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, Ralph Starr 
Butler, assistant professor of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and member of the staff of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute of New York City, briefly touched 
upon his subject, “Some Phases of Efficiency in Business.” 
The paper which he had prepared for presentation, will ap- 
pear in an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

At this time the tellers reported on the election of direc- 
tors, showing the following to have been elected: 

E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, 
Minn.; J. W. Callahan, Chicago; N. G. Hunter, Wabash, Ind; 
Manford Savage, Champaign, Ill.; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; 
Warren Pratt, Kearney, Neb.; J. B. Earl, Waco, Texas; H. C. 
Todd, Marysville, Mo.; E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; H. B. 
McMeal, Chicago; W. J. Thomas, Shelbyville, Ky.; Richard 
Valentine, Janesville, Wis.; C. Y. McVey, Cleveland; P. C. 
Holdoegel, Rockwell City, lowa; F. B. McKinnon, Tonganoxie, 
Kans.; and L. D. Kellogg, Chicago. 

The convention then adjourned. The directors will meet next 
month to elect officers. 


Two Pre-Convention Meetings. 

On Monday, the 17th, the directors of the National In- 
dependent Telephone Association met in the association’s 
headquarters in the McCormick Building, Chicago. The ses- 
sion was a short one, and only routine business was at- 
tended to. 

On Monday, also, the Central States Telephone Service 
Association held a special meeting and voted to change 
the name of the organization to the Telephone Service 
Association. 





Among the Exhibits and Exhibitors 


The exhibits of the manufacturers and supply dealers at 
the convention this year included many devices which have 
but recently been placed upon the market. The displays 
were exceptionally complete in showing the design, oper- 
ations and uses of telephones and equipment. The exhibi- 
tion floor was filled with telephone men during the periods 
in which the rooms were open. Those in attendance at 
the exhibits were occupied all the time explaining the ad- 
vantages of their devices. Many of the visitors to the con- 
vention purchased, or signified their intention of purchas- 
ing, some of the apparatus which was shown to them. The 
list of the firms exhibiting and the salesmen in attendance 
is given in the following columns. 


Kettocc SwitcHpoarp & Suppiy Co., featured many of 
its specialties in telephone equipment among which were 
magneto switchboards with double supervisory non-inter- 
fering cord circuits. This cord circuit is said to raise mag- 
neto service to the efficiency and dignity of the common 
battery; common battery switchboards of the well known 
standard Kellogg construction; magneto multiple lamp sig- 
nal switchboards, convertible to common battery. This 


board is known as the “rate raiser’ as it enables common 
battery service to be adopted one line at a time at higher 
rates for the special service and after all lines have been 
changed, the equipment is full common battery of the 
highest type; magneto telephones convertible to standard 
common battery sets by the mere substitution of a con- 
denser for the generator; standard common battery tele- 
phones in steel, oak and ebonized wood work; universal 
low voltage harmonic ringing systems for magneto and 
common battery work; transformer type phantom and com- 
posite coils constructed without parallel windings; moisture- 
proof switchboard cords, stitched or sewed tangentially so 
that the outer braids cannot ravel back if neglected after 
they wear through. The importance of this improvement 
as measured by its reduction of switchboard maintenance 
can not be estimated. 

In addition to the representative line of apparatus parts 
including the Kellogg steel reinforced rubber receivers and 
transmitters, the Kellogg exhibit was rounded out with an 
interesting line of apparatus photo enlargements showing 
the Kellogg standard common battery telephones. Some 
of these enlargements were life-size reproductions of the 
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equipment. One actual size enlargement of a multiple 
switchboard face was a decided novelty. This Mr. Faris, 
called the “Kellogg rate raiser.” The new Kellogg auto- 
matic desk stand was also shown. 

H. N. Faris was in charge of the exhibit this year. He 
was assisted by “Dad” Hurd, A. S. Hallstrom, H. A. White, 
H. B. Dudley, Stanley A. Duvall, Geo. H. Crandall, R. H. 
Coyne, E. G. Lawrence, Edw. I. Pratt and others. 

Le Roy D. Kellogg, president; J. B. Edwards, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager; J. G. Kellogg, vice-president, 
and J. C. Kelsey, sales manager, were in attendance daily. 

The daily issues of “Telephone Facts,” which contained 
many items of interest to the convention visitors, was one 
of the features of the exhibit. 


PITTSBURGH REINFORCING Poe Co., Pittsburgh, was repre- 
sented by Malcolm McNeill, Jr., who explained the merits of 
this method of pole reinforcing, which has been so favorably 
received by telephone companies in the past few years. 


NUNGESSER CARBON & Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
represented by Thos. G. Greer, H. S. Greene, Warner Jones 
and J. A. Robinson, who expatiated upon the good qualities 
of the “1900” dry cells. 


Tue Iti1Nots Evectric Co., Chicago, had on exhibition a full 
line of construction supplies, electric fans, pay stations, cable 
installation appliances, underground material, Orangeburg fibre 
conduit, copper clad wire and construction tools. Its interests 
were ably looked after by T. A. Brooke, F. A. Swanson and 
J. A. Duncan, Iowa representative. 


THE GOTTSCHALK WATERPROOF SANITARY TRANSMITTER Co., 
New York City, exhibited the Gottschalk transmitter, which 
has been fully described in TELEPHONY’s columns in previous 
issues. The various parts of the transmitter were shown as 
well as the complete instrument. As a proof of the water tight 
qualities of the transmitter, one of them was placed in a jar 
of water on Monday and arranged so that it could be con- 
nected in circuit as desired. During the convention this in- 
strument so arranged was used to demonstrate to visitors the 
fact that it could be used while submerged in water and that 
its transmitting powers were not affected by such location. It 
was stated that the transmitter is especially adapted for use 
in localities near the sea shore where it is unaffected by the 
salty atmosphere. The United States Navy at the present 
time has several of these transmitters under test on war ships. 
H. R. VanDeventer ably demonstrated the Gottschalk trans- 
mitter, explaining in -detail all its various points. As an aid 
in showing its good transmission qualities a test set was used. 
This test set is said to be the first of its kind ever exhibited at 
a convention and was made up in the laboratory of VanDeven- 
ter and Warren at Sumter, S. C. It is so arranged that the 
equivalent of 30 miles of standard cable can be switched in cir- 
cuit for testing the transmitter. In addition to Mr. VanDeven- 
ter, Felix Gottschalk was present to explain the transmitter 
and answer the questions of the many interested visitors to 
this exhibit. 


H. R. Van DeEveENTER, in addition to aiding Gottschalk Wa- 
terproof Sanitary Transmitter Co., represented the firm of 
Warren and Van Deventer, Sumter, S. C., consulting engi- 
neers and patent experts. Mr. Van Deventer also boosted his 
book “Telephonology,” with which TELEPHoNyY’s readers are so 
well acquainted. 


Tue MonarcH TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, exhibited a desk style, toll and farm line, two-position 
switchboard, which has been sold to the Badger Telephone 
Co. for its Mapleton, Wis., exchange. It is especially designed 
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for farm and toll service such as is required by a summer 
resort region. It is equipped with Monarch double-lamp re- 
call supervision, non-ringing through cord circuits and code 
ringing line drops. Monarch direct current selective ringing is 
used on the board. It is lighted by means of a Monarch ad- 
justable lighting fixture. This type of board is made in 
capacities up to 300 lines. In addition to the Mapleton board 
was a standard 100-line magneto switchboard equipped with 
Monarch standard circuits throughout. A complete line of 
magneto and common battery subscribers’ sets was shown, to- 
gether with a full line of parts for both subscriber sets and 
switchboards. The board was connected to several sets so 
that the Monarch current selective ringing system could be 
demonstrated. Steel box subscribers’ sets were another fea- 
ture of the Monarch exhibit. They were shown with different 
style transmitter mounting adapted for residence and private 
exchange use. Another Monarch product that was exhibited 
was the new style desk stand, which is now being manufac- 
tured and which was shown for the first time. It is designed 
for magneto and common battery service and is of light 
weight, being considerably smaller than the ordinary desk 
stand. The transmitter is mounted solidly on the standard 
and all working parts are mounted in the base, where they 
are readily accessible. The pedestal and base are of drawn 
steel and the stand with transmitter is furnished in either a 
bower barff or a nickel plate finish, The Monarch factory 
has now been located at Fort Dodge long enough so that 
prompt shipping service is given and no delays are experi- 
enced by customers. The Monarch company was represented 
by W. H. Trimm, secretary and general manager, Lyman Q. 
Trumbull, sales manager, T. L. Dunlap, from the Missouri 
and Kansas territory, Geo. O. Wilson, who travels in Indiana 
and Illinois, and R. O. Palmer, who looks after Monarch in- 
terests in Iowa and Wisconsin. 


Tue Wasson Reet Co., Clinton, IIl., exhibited the well known 
Wasson reel in the single reel type, and also had working 
models of both the single and double reels. B. F. Wasson and 
S. D. Wasson explained the many advantages of this reel. The 
exhibit was in conjunction with the Kellogg line specialties. 


Stewart Bros., Ottawa, IIll., exhibited the Stewart test sets 
and demonstrated how trouble can be located without cutting 
the line wires. An artificial line was installed so that the 
working of the set could clearly and readily be explained. Ed. 
S. Stewart and C. D. Stewart were kept busy all the time 
explaining the many merits and uses of the set to many 
willing listeners. 


THE Spectatty Device Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, had a complete 
line of the Bierce specialties on exhibition. Among them were 
the Bierce anchor in the different sizes, the Bierce cable ter- 
minals and cable sleeves, so arranged that the method of in- 
stallation could be easily seen. The Bierce boltless guy clamp 
attracted much favorable notice. The Bierce cable rollers 
were arranged to show the facility with which they may be at- 
tached to the messenger strand. A feature of this exhibit was 
the tree insulator, which has just been placed upon the market. 
It consists of a strip of wood slotted in such a manner as to 
thoroughly protect the bare wire, which is held in place by 
wooden pins. Kinks in the wire are avoided by use of this 
insulator and the wire is also kept from any contact with the 
tree branches. Other things shown were the adjustable cross 
arm brace for use with the double cross arms. F. N. Bierce 
and I. N. Becker were in attendance to explain the many good 
points of the various devices. 


Tue SuMTER TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Sumter, S. C., 
was represented by Chas. Kratsch, manager of the Chicago 
branch, and also by H. R. VanDeventer. The Sumter com- 
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pany has recently increased its capital stock to $500,000 and 
is making a specialty of manufacturing magnetos 


THE NATIONAL ELeEctric SpEcIALTY Co., ‘Toledo, Ohio, ex- 
hibited its Vac-M lightning arrester, which has met with great 
success, especially upon telephone lines which are in close prox- 
imity to high tension power lines. F. S. Chapman, assisted by 
Mrs. Chapman, demonstrated the good qualities of this arres- 
ter. 

THe American E ectric Co., Chicago, presented a complete 
line of telephone switchboards and apparatus. The Burns 
adjustable telephone brackets were much in evidence, as was 
also a late type of the Burns 50-line P. B. X. switchboard. A 
150-line and also a 50-line Burns Express switchboard were 
used for demonstrating purposes. Common battery apparatus, 
as well as magneto was shown, together with terminal and 
lightning arrester equipment. Various other specialties of the 
American Electric Co. were in evidence. Those looking after 
the exhibit were P. C. Burns, L. G. LeBourveau, Eugene L. 
Brown, W. T. Curtis, C. A. Anderson, Ernest Wetzler, Geo. 
B. Pike, F. B. Boice, Oscar Warner and A B. Ferdinand. 


Tue Etectric Storace Battery Co., of Philadelphia, was 
represented by G. H. Atkin, manager of the Chicago office, T. 
A. Cressey, sales engineer, R. I. Baird and Earl D. Kelly, Chi- 
cago city salesmen. The company displayed a variety of chlor- 
ide accumulator types for use by telephone companies and 
by isolated lighting plants and central stations. It also showed 
portable lead burning outfits, types of sparking batteries and 
vehicle batteries. The Iron-Clad exide plate for vehicle pro- 
pulsion was also seen, together with a large assortment of 
parts and accessories. 


CenTRAL Evectric Co., of Chicago, was represented at the 
convention by H. E. Mason and F. E. Switzer. The company 
had no exhibit,“but these gentlemen circulated around among 
the visitors and managed to work up a very considerable dis- 
play of interest in their line. 


THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Co., of Chicago, dis- 
played a very complete line of magneto telephone equipment. 
This included a 200-line switchboard, samples of Nos. 66, 47, 
99, 88 and 75 types of magneto wall sets; the No. 50 type com- 
bined electric clock and telephone; and the No. 16 type of 
talking set. It also showed a variety of common battery tele- 
phones and pay stations, pole changers and parts, including 
drops, generators, receivers, transmitters, etc. A cross con- 
necting lightning arrester cabinet formed a conspicuous part 
of the display. The company also showed its Radio telephone 
arm, and the magneto parlor set which embraces a magneto 
desk telephone stand and stool, a very neat and attractive com- 
bination. E. F. McCord, from the factory, described the merits 
of Swedish-American goods to visitors, in which he was aided 
by C. C. Hermit, one of the company’s salesmen. F. C. Lin- 
coln, general manager, D. M. Patterson, superintendent and F. 
J. Reuhlman, traffic manager, were also present. 


Leeps & Norturup Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers of elec- 
trical testing instruments, showed a very complete line of its 
specialties. The main feature of this exhibit was a piece of 
apparatus perfected just before this convention. It is the new 
portable testing set with Wheatstone bridge. The particular 
advantages of the set are its small size, convenience in manipu- 
lation and the high sensitivity of the galvanometer This, 
it is claimed, is exceptionally high for a portable instrument, 
being guaranteed one megohm or over. The galvanometer is 
of the new type of removal system, permitting it to be readily 
removed for repairs if necessary and shipped back to the fac- 
tory without requiring the return of the entire apparatus. The 
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testing set is equipped with a slide dial arrangement with con- 
tacts all underneath and protected. The: apparatus is arranged 
for use in connection with ordinary tests. 

The company also displayed its portable insulating testing 
calvanometer, which was fully described last week in 
TELEPHONY’s pages; a plug decade bridge; the well known 
fault finder; a large type of dial set; a high sensitivity porta- 
ble insulation and capacity testing set; type P laboratory gal- 
vanometer and a small portable galvanometer for laboratory 
tse or for convenient carrying in a case. The company was 
represented by Chas. S. Redding. 


INDIANA STEEL & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., displayed full coils 
of galvanized iron wire. Robert Miller, general sales man- 
ager, and H. E. Hartman, assistant sales manager, demon- 
strated durable qualities of the wire by twisting it and per- 
forming other tests with it. Souvenir wire canes were dis- 
tributed to visitors. 

Joun A. Roesiinc’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., was repre- 
sented by W. H. Slingluff and P: A. Nelson, who explained 
the good points of the various Roebling products. Incidentally 
they showed samples of Roebling telephone cords, which have 
recently been added to the company’s list. 


Urtiuities IpemNnity Excuance, St. Louis, which has a plan 
for distributing liability losses at cost, is an organization con- 
fined to public utilities. Lyton T. Block, president, represented 
the organization at the convention. In the year 1912, the ex- 
change saved to its members over 50 per cent. of the premi- 
ums they would otherwise have paid. Mr. Block stated that 
the plan is meeting with the cordial support of telephone or- 
canizations generally. 


Tue Vote-Bercer Co., LaCrosse, Wis., exhibited the Drive 
and Twist anchor in various stages of manufacture, so that 
visitors could see the anchor as it appears at different points 
in the process of the formation of a complete anchor. A clay 
model, showing the D. & T. anchor installed was exhibited. 
This indicated how the pull of the blades is directed on solid 
earth, none of which is disturbed by installation. A series of 
illustrations showed the old method of digging post holes for 
installing anchors and compared it with the D. & T. method. 
Actual models, one-tenth the size-of the D. & T. anchor, were 
distributed to visitors by C. R. Pieper. 


Extectric SpeciALty Mrc. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, displayed 
the Wireless cable tester, line wire lightning arrester, and an 
all copper ground rod. The company was represented by G. A. 
Bishton and J. E. Matteson. They also explained the merits 
of the Little Giant Cable Puller for drawing cable into un- 
derground conduit. This has just recently been placed on the 


market. 


Correy System & Aupir Co., Indianapolis, Ind., represented 
by John W. Coffey, had a complete set of books and forms 
which were in compliance with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s recent circular. Mr. Coffey explained his system of 
accounting to the many visitors. 


Jutius AnpRAE & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis., had on ex- 
hibition a two-position, magneto switchboard equipped with 
300 lines. It was stated that about 65 of these boards are in 
stalled in various places in Wisconsin. The many supplies 
which the Andrae company handle were also exhibited. Thos: 
in attendance were M. H. Croswell, J. C. Schmidtbauer. 


Tue CracrarFt, LeicH Evectrric Co., Genoa, Ill., had on ex 
hibition a complete line of common battery telephone sets, bot! 
of the wood and metal types. Magneto switchboards and the 
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Cracraft, Leich pulsating harmonic ringing system were promi- 
nent features. The Automaphone in its various styles was 
shown in connection with the Automaphone private branch 
exchange switchboard. A complete line of the North sets 
was shown, as were also the standard Cracraft, Leich magneto 
telephone sets in both wall and desk types. The Stewart test 
set, for which the company manufactures all parts, was also 
on exhibition. The company was represented by O. M. Leich, 
secretary and general manager; H. W. Hogue, Indiana repre- 
sentative; J. E. Myers, Ohio representative; T. J. Gullion, 
Wisconsin and Illinois representative; H. W. Lucia, sales 
engineer; A. J. Kohn, sales manager; V. S. McNutt, pur- 
chasing agent, and A. C. Reid, chief engineer. 


RELIABLE Execrric Co., Chicago, presented for inspection 
a complete line of its well known protective devices and cop- 
per tube connectors, also its galvanized iron types; a light 
arm which has just been placed on the market and which 
is finding considerable favor with telephone men for supporting 
an incandescent lamp in back of switchboards. The David- 
son cable hanger which has just recently been placed on the 
market attracted favorable attention and comment among 
the visitors. O. C. Junge, G. W. Rodormer and F. W. Mc- 
Meal represented the company. 


Hoitzer-Capot E.ectric Co., Brookline, Mass., and Chicago, 
made a specialty of its power apparatus showing automatic 
ringing equipment for telephone exchange work; motor gen- 
erator sets for small exchanges: its well known harmonic 
vibrators with busy-back and howler attachment; noiseless 
motor generator sets for charging storage batteries; frequency 
meters for adjusting harmonic vibrators. It also showed a 
complete line of magneto and common battery exchange tele- 
phones together with Flexiphone and Equipose telephone 
arms and the H.-C. tubular wire connector. The Holtzer- 
Cabot new light weight type universal test set is a decided 
departure in this class of material. C. I. Hickman, R. Hall, 
H. W. Hubenthal, P. C. Lenz and F. P. Dismore were in at- 
tendance. 


FRANK B. Coox, Chicago, had his usual line of telephone 
protective apparatus displayed. The electric soldering iron 
which was described in last week’s issue of TELePHoNy at- 
tracted much favorable attention. Main and intermediate dis- 
tributing frames, pole cable terminal arresters and other Cook 
specialties were shown. Souvenirs “Seeing Chicago, the Con- 
vention City,” were distributed to visitors. J. F. Tompkins, 
sales manager; J. A. Moore, Northwestern representative; F. 
A. Rader, Southwestern representative of Topeka, Kans., 
and H. Roy Cook, engineer, were in attendance. 


Dean Etectric Co., Elyria, Ohio, had on exhibition a sec- 
tion of unit type multiple switchboard together with harmonic 
ringing equipment; also a full line of common battery con- 
vertible type telephones. A common battery private branch 
exchange switchboard, magneto unit type switchboard and a 
line of magneto Demo telephones were other features of the 
Dean display. A. G. Bean, president; Geo. A. Scoville, R. 
H. Manson, A. J. Roberts, manager of Kansas City branch; 
Homer Stevens, W. H. Scott, J. D. Kratz, G. S: Montford, 
P. Winemiller and H. L. Harris, sales engineer, were present 
to explain various features of the Dean apparatus. 


Ericsson Mrc. Co., Buffalo, exhibited Handmike and his 
“Pretty Sister”; the everlasting Ericsson all steel telephones, 
both in the wall type and in the handmicrophone type; Erics- 
son test set; hotel type telephone and telephone with harmonic 
ringer. The company was represented by Frank W. Pardee, 


H. S. Bonney, superintendent of agencies, and H. W. Wuerf- 
The Ericsson Mfg. Co. also exhibited a line of Vulcan 


fel. 
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electric soldering devices which is well known by all TELerH- 
ony readers. These are now made and marketed by Ericsson, 
thus adding another famous plant to an already famous line. 


Automatic Etrectric Co., Chicago, had a full exhibit of 
Automatic equipment. For demonstration purposes, the line 
switches, selectors and connectors were separated so as to 
show the individual operations. H. D. Critichfield was in 
charge of the exhibit. _W. F. Benois, J. E. Fisher and C. G. 
Williams, J. H. Ainsworth of the sales department in attend- 
ance. The Supply Sales Department of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. exhibited the line Monitor, and contracts were closed 
for a good many of them. Six contracts were signed the first 
day of the convention. Small automatic switchboards for 
private exchanges and train dispatching outfits were also 
shown. Elsworth Keith, J. H. Finley, Beverly Chew, Sey- 
mour Hirsch and W. F. Fricke were in attendance. Visitors 
made good use of the reception room and stenographer. 


STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., Pittsburgh, exhibited 
samples of Copper Clad drop wire and Copper Clad line wire; 
rubber covered inside and outside telephone wire; hard drawn 
copper wire; switchboard cable; and lead covered paper in- 
sulated cable. The company was represented by J. W. Wiley, 
western manager; W. M. Rogers, Russell E. Green and Elbert 
F. Norton. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE FIRE ALARM Co., Chicago, showed 
the different types of apparatus used in conjunction with vari- 
ous types of telephone systems. The parts going to make 
up this system were shown separately in a disassembled con- 
dition, and the alarm system was carefully explained to the 
numerous visitors by David G. Dee, chief engineer; Chas. R. 
Peel, and H. D. Kennedy. A complete demonstration was 
given showing how the alarm is sent in; handled at the sub- 
scribers’ station; and transmitted to fire headquarters. Its 
operation attracted much favorable attention. The fire alarm 
apparatus was connected with the working exchange exhibit 
of the Automatic Electric Co. and fire signals were transmitted 
directly through this exchange to fire headquarters station 
of the American exhibit. 


W. N. Matruews & Bro., St. Louis, exhibited their improved 
devices in addition to the well known Matthews guy anchors, 
Matthews boltless and two-bolt clamps, also the Matthews 
cable splicer, which is now being extensively used by tele- 
phone companies for underground cable. The Matthews 
guy anchor was shown in actual position by means of an in- 
stallation in clay which was exposed along the line of the 
anchor rod. The Matthews cable hanger was shown and much 
interest manifested in it. Many telephone companies are using 
this device on account of its durability, as it is said to last 
as long as the cable. The Matthews Improved Telafault was 
also shown. 


Tue Dupiex METALS Co., Chester, Pa., displayed the differ- 
ent kinds of Copper-Clad wire, both bare and insulated. Its 
merits were expalined by E. M. Fondersmith, R. C. McCall, L. 
M. Gordon and C. B. Semple. 


Everstick ANCHOR Co., St. Louis, exhibited the well-known 
Everstick anchor and models of the Blackburn boltless guy 
clamp and strain insulator. The company was represented by 
Jasper Blackburn, president, and E. C. Vickers. A new book- 
let will soon be issued describing all the company’s specialties 
and it will be sent to all who request it. 


PaInE Co., Chicago, had a full line of Paine expansion shells 
and toggle bolts on exhibition. Demonstrations were given of 
the methods used in fastening telephone equipment to slate, 
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marble and various other materials with Paine Expansion shell 
and toggle bolt. W. S. Williams and P. M. Bryant were in 
attendance and explained the many advantages gained by us- 
ing the toggle bolt and expansion shell. 


Scotr C. Cutter, Oswego, IIl., had a practical demonstration 
consisting of limbs cut from trees upon which lines were 
grounded when not insulated. The prevention of such grounds 
by use of the Cutter tree insulators was explained by Mr. 
Cutter. Test clamps, both galvanized and copper, for use on 
iron, and copper wire, were also exhibited. These are adaptable 
for use with wires greatly differing in size. 

EvLecrric APPLIANCE Co., Chicago, displayed a complete line 
of the Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Company’s wire, Run- 
zel-Lenz cords, 1900 batteries and Cracraft-Leich telephones. 
The company was represented by R. S. Mitten, H. N. Reming- 
ton, Perry Boole, C. T. Flatt, F. W. Greusel, E. J. Ridenour, 
J. B. McMullen, J. Bell, H. S. J. Towner, V. F. Alline and J. 
K. Alline. 





THOMPSON-LEVERING Co., Philadelphia, Pa., had on exhibi- 
tion a large type Peerless switch dial test set, standard switch 
dial test set, Peerless plug set, standard resistances, etc. Their 
various uses were explained by W. J. Thompson. A blotting 
stone was presented as a souvenir to visitors. 


OsHkosH Mrc. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., had on exhibition the 
Roberts climber, folding take-up reel and various other con- 
struction specialties. The company was represented by J. W. 
Wooley, and R. L. Thayer, Chicago representative. 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Cleveland, Ohio, had a complete line 
of its various dry cells on exhibition, it also showed the vari- 
ous carbon contacts and carbon products used in telephone 
work, All the good points of the National products were ex- 
plained by Wallace O’Connor, Chicago representative; C. K. 
Mack, Wisconsin representative; C. W. Wilkins, Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley representative; R. W. Fisher, Chicago represen- 
tative; W. C. Wing, exploitation engineer, and M. H. Moffett, 
assistant sales manager. 





MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY Co., Chicago, exhibited Red 
Seal dry batteries. Souvenir calendars were distributed to the 
visitors. The company was represented by W. F. Haeger and 
C. H. Methot. 

AMERICAN SuRETY Co., New York, was represented by W. W. 
Steiner. The company offered a money saving proposition to 
Independent telephone managers attending the convention in 
the bonding of employes thus affording protection against pos- 
sible loss. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, New York, displayed its 
set of text books on modern business methods. Supplementary 
lectures and problems which accompany the course were also 
shown. W. T. B. Campbell, western representative, was in 
attendance and answered the questions of the many interested 
visitors. 

TELEPHONE IMPROVEMENT Co., Chicago, presented a working 
exhibit on the Automanual and Synchronomic party line sys- 
tems. This exhibition attracted a great deal of attention and 
favorable comment. Many of the telephone managers desired 
to see the new equipment which has just been perfected and 
visited the company’s offices in the Monadnock Block, where 
it is in operation. The exhibit was in direct charge of Gar- 
rison Babcock, general manager, C. H. North, E. C. Lewis, J. 
P. Cracraft, N. W. North and J. G. Mitchell, sales engineer. 
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CorWIN TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Chicago., showed a complete 
line of intercommunicating signaling system equipment. A new 
type cordless private branch exchange was exhibited. Push 
buttons are used instead of keys. The board provides auto- 
matic ringing, automatic disconnect and night service in con- 
nection with automatic, common battery, or magneto main ex- 
change trunk lines. A party line lock-out system and some- 
thing new in the way of a meter and coin collecting device 
were also shown. E. R. Corwin, M. L. Johnson, C. A. Bals, C. 
Lewis, H. S. Cook and C. C. Newburn were in attendance. 





STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MrFc. Co. put a new plan 
into effect in making its exhibit this year, which simplified the 
arrangement of its “Quality Apparatus” on display and made 
it much more convenient and instructive for the interested 
visitors. The idea was to show standard types of local and 
common battery telephones only. Each prominent type of 
equipment was dissected and arranged separately on panels so 
the visitors had every opportunity to quickly grasp the in- 
dividual features of every part assembled in the particular type 
of’ instrument. The interchangeable features as well as the 
accessibility of designs were plainly demonstrated by this 
method. The No. 896 compact magneto telephone, the No. 951 
office wall type and the No. 988 desk type telephones were 
featured as prominent standards. 


Switchboards in several types were displayed, including the 
No. A5360 drop line magneto board and the No. A5597 P. B. X. 
board. A unique and very compact portable cordless type 
P. B. X. switchboard mounted on a pedestal was displayed as 
a type just turned out from the Rochester factory. All these 
boards were sold to visitors to the exhibit. 

The Stromberg-Carlson company’s full line of “Inter-Com- 
Phories and other private line telephones formed an interest- 
ing exhibit in themselves. Much interest was shown in the 
Deffone, a telephone used by deaf people. Exchange men are 
finding important use for the modified instrument known as 
the “Detect-a-phone” for night supervision in the operating 
room of the plant. 


Mine-A-Phone and street railway telephones were important 
features of a well arranged and very instructive exhibit at- 
tended by a number of the company’s salesmen. 


The company reports good business at this convention and 
did considerable through floor sales. 

It was well represented by the following: W. Roy McCanne, 
J. G. Ihmsen, H. C. Slemin and E. A. Reinke, Rochester 
main office, A. M. Haubrich, C. W. Shafer, H. T. Wilms, 
L. E. LeFleur, E. F. Barber and others, Chicago office. Trav- 
eling salesmen were present as follows: C. A. Mahan, Missouri; 
J. D. Tilburn, Texas; C. L. Echols, Kansas; Paul D. Myers, 
Illinois; E. O. Shafer, Indiana; E. J. Dean, Ohio; J. B. Wil- 
kinson, Louisville, Ky.; H. T. McCaig, Iowa; F. K. Cannon, 
Minnesota. 


Convention “Dope.” 

Some telephone men not exhibiting, but representing 
firms allied with the industry, who were seen at the con- 
vention were: 

R. C. Henderson, Anderson Elec. & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

George Blackburn, Blackburn Specialty Co., Cleveland, O- 

Geo. R. Craven, of Craven & Berry, Dayton, O. 

James S. Cuming, Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. E. O’Neil, American Conduit Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

Gustav Hirsh, Telephone Engineer, Columbus, O. 

Arthur Lemont, Flint Sanitary Mouthpiece Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

B. F. Wasson, Wasson Reel Co., Clinton, III. 

G. S. Saunders, Electrical Contract Co. 

G. A. Briggs, Chicago Telo. Supply Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
David Patterson, National Pole Socket Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Ed. Hammond, American Electrical Wire Co., Chicago. 

A. T. Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

A. J. Berry, United Electric Co., Marion, O. 

J. M. Lenz, Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Joseph Belden, Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

L. L. Hill, Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis. 

George H. Glass, Union Electric Mfg. Co., Pekin, III. 

A. L. Staderman, Universal Specialty Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

H. S. Durant, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Ernest Yaxley, Yaxley Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

W. W. Dean, Dean Auto Devices Co., Chicago. 

A. J. Cox, A. J. Cox Co., Chicago. 

J. E. Norling, Monitor Auto Works, Chicago. 

Edward Stoeffhaas, Rebuilt Telo. Equip. Co., Chicago. 

B. G. Hubbell, Century Telo. Const. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ralph McDuff, Paragon Sellers Co., Chicago. 

F. C. Englehart, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 


The Matthews Telafault was won by F. R. Parrett, treas- 
urer of the Princeton Telo. Co., Princeton, Ind. 


A unique feature was introduced by the Telephone Im- 
provement Co. when it used lantern slides to better il- 
lustrate and show the workings of the Automanual sys- 
tem. 

Some of the novelties presented to attendants at the con- 
vention were: ; 


A “Coffee” Bean—The compliments of John W. Coffey, 
Coffey System and Audit Co., Indianapolis, who explained 
his supply of personal cards became exhausted. 


An attractive, but yet, very useful blotting-stone, Thomp- 
son-Levering Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Miniature D. & T. Anchor, Vote Berger Co., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

A small “Swedish-American” Telephone , designed solely 
and presented for the purpose of showing what they look 
like. Swedish-American Telo. Co., Chicago. 

An attractive little souvenir, distributed by the Indiana 
Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., in the form of a cane 
made of wire, to the convention attendants, gave to the ex- 
hibit floor the semblance of a walking match; as it ap- 
peared for a while as if every telephone man had a cane. 
Congenial Bob Miller was kept quite busy. 

“Seeing Chicago”—an appropriate title for the vest pocket 
guide of important places to see while in Chicago. F. 
B. Cook, Chicago. 


Scott C. Cutter of Oswego, IIll., enjoyed a busy demand 
for his test connector and tree insulator, but was espe- 
cially elated over the last order he booked for 5,000 test 
conectors to be shipped to a large Southern telephone 
company. 


Keith, of the Automatic Electric Co. Supply Dept., Chi- 
cago, had a broad smile on his face at the close of the con- 
vention. The reason was—orders for nine Automatic Moni- 
tor Systems were taken. 


At each table in the Banquet Hall were found letter open- 
ers—the compliments of The Telephone Improvement Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


“High” Green, assistant sales manager of Nungesser 
Carbon & Bcttery Co., Cleveland, O., predicts a big year for 
1900 Batteries. — 


Pardee, of Ericsson Mfg. Co., more frequently called 
just plain Frank, is tickled with his Ericsson agencies. 
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In speaking about them to one of our staff, he intimated 
that they were going to keep the factory busy this year 
filling orders for Ericsson telephones. 


Raiph McDuff, of Paragon Sellers Co., Chicago, was en- 
deavoring to prove to every telephone man he got a chance 
to talk with, that Ironite is the perfect duplex drop wire. 


Wooley and Thayer, of Oshkosh Mfg. Co., a good com- 
bination, booked some nice orders for the Oshkosh Fold- 
ing, Take-up-Reel and Roberts Patent Climbers. 


“Happy” Crawford, as usual, made it known by his in- 
imitable style, that the firm of W. N. Matthews & Bro., 
St. Louis, Mo., was represented. 


The National Electric Specialties Co., Toledo, O. pulled 
off a clever advertising stunt when they fastened a Vac-H 
arrester outside their exhibit room door and kept it giv- 
ing off a purplish color. 


The American Electric Co., Chicago, to get trade coming 
their way, fastened a sign on the floor carpet pointing to 
the entrance of their exhibit. This was one of L_ ’s ideas, 
which worked well—as the exhibit appears to always be 
well patronized. 


To prove that Independent telephony was not on the 
wane, the Automatic Electric Co. used a large illuminated 
electric sign, which announced that automatic equipment 
would soon be installed in three Independent exchanges. 
Full particulars will be given later. 


The American Telo. Fire Alarm Co., had an effective 
advertisement every time they rang their bells, used in 
conjunction with demonstrating its fire alarm system. 
Many remarked, “There goes the Americar. Telo. Fire 
Alarm Co. again.” 


Becker, of Specialty Device Co., Cincinnati, O., always 
had something up his sleeve. If he wasn’t trying to sell 
Bierce Anchors, he was praising the new Bierce cable termi- 
nal and boltless guy clamps. 


Williams and Bryant, of the Paine Co., said, “Gentlemen, 
we are glad we exhibited at the convention. Paine Ex- 
pansion Shells are now known among many telephone 
men.” “Watch them increase in popularity.”—Williams. 


Chris. Stewart, of Stewart Bros., Ottawa, IIl., had a vest 
pocket full of orders taken for the Stewart Testing Set. 





Indianapolis Merger Apparently Off. 


Negotiations relative to the unification of the systems of 
the Indianapolis Telephone Co. and Central Union Telephone 
Co. in Indianapolis have apparently come to an end. William 
Fortune, president of the former company, has informed the 
board of public works it was impossible to effect unification 
under the residence rates demanded by the board. He also 
inquired as to the board’s attitude in regard to an enforce- 
ment at this time of a provision of his company’s franchise 
requiring a new switchboard at the main exchange. 

Members of the board said as far as they were concerned 
there would be no renewal of negotiations for merger. They 
said the question now before them was whether the company 
should be required to put in a new switchboard at once or 
whether the interest of the city would best be conserved by 
permitting the company to use the present switchboard. The 
board has taken this matter under advisement and will discuss 
it with the directors of the Indianapolis Telephone Co. later. 





Neither Monopoly Nor War, Says National President 


Annual Address Reviews Year Just Passed and Forecasts Possibilities of Next—Declares Local Ownership and 


Control Important Factor—Bearing of Interstate Commerce Commission Supervision on Industry— 


Sees Great Future for Service 


Association 


By Manford Savage 





President-elect Wilson said, 
in speaking of the present 
time: “It is plainly a new 
age. The tonic of such a 
time is very exhilarating. It 
requires self-restraint not to 
attempt too much, yet it 
would be cowardly to attempt 
too little.” 

When I read that state- 
ment, it occurred to me that 
it applies with almost irre- 
sistible force to the telephone 
business and all connected 
therewith. It is a concrete 
expression of the ideas of 
many telephone men who 
have been able to free their 
minds from the vexations of 
actual operation long enough 
to bestow some thought upon 
general conditions now exist- 
ing and what we may reason- 
ably expect from the future. 

Whatever is presented in 
this paper will be general in 








; ’ ; versary. I ventured to ex- 
press the hope that a new 
era was about to dawn when 
arrogance, born of centralized 
capital and management on 
the one hand and destructive 
competition on the other, 
would no longer prevail in 
the telephone business, but 
rather intelligent co-operation 
under some form of govern- 
ment supervision that would 
give to those in the business 
permanent security, and ade- 
quate returns and full pro- 
tection to the public. 

The co-operation I had in 
mind was not an agreement 
fixing rates, nor did I con- 
template any course of pro- 
cedure which would result in 
forcing any individual firm or 
corporation to get out of 
business which wanted to re- 
main therein. It was simply 
an expression of a firm be- 








character, being simply an at- 
tempt to offer some sugges- 
tions pertinent, as your 
speaker sees it, to the telephone business as an industry nation- 
wide in its operation; and will have little bearing upon specific 
or peculiar problems arising out of local conditions. These 
are matters for individual solution, or which should be handled 
by state organizations composed of those familiar with the 
laws of the state. 

Laws controlling public service corporations vary widely in 
different states and in some there are constitutional provisions 
which do not apply to the rest of the Union. It is not within 
the province of a national association to interfere with purely 
local matters. Experience in the past has demonstrated the 
utter futility of such a course. Only a few years ago, certain 
operating companies and manufacturers contributed to a fund 
which, in the aggregate, amounted to a large sum of money 
and used it along aggressive lines to cure bad local conditions. 
The results were so negative as to convince at least those who 
were furnishing the sinews of war, that the benefits did not 
equal the cost. 

I admit that in taking a general position, we subject our- 
selves to the same criticism (if we vary it slightly), that was 
made of President Wilson’s speech of acceptance—that we are 
advancing economic philosophy rather than specific legislative 
and administrative policies which would be of benefit to cer- 
tain of our members in the accomplishment of their particu- 
lar purposes. 

A year ago your president took a somewhat optimistic view 
of the outlook for the telephone business generally and ex- 
pressed the belief that somewhere there could be found well 
defined spheres of operation in which both Independent and 
Bell companies could operate without friction to great ad- 
vantage of both systems. In that suggestion there was no 
thought of a regulated monopoly which should swallow its ad- 
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lief that war never settles any 
issue and that it is as foolish 
and as great an economic 
mistake to wage it in the business world as it is between na- 
tions. In fact, war in any form is am enemy to the progress 
of humanity and gives the lie to the intelligence of God’s 
creatures. 

Twelve months have gone by since our last meeting and, 
from information obtained from various sources, I am forced 
to conclude that the statement of the dawning of a new 
era was somewhat altruistic. No progress of note has been 
made towards a general adjustment of unfavorable tele- 
phone conditions; so far as I am informed, there has been no 
serious attempt to work out a country-wide plan. 

There are many reasons for this lack of progress. Some of 
them are political, some legal and more of them personal. The 
presidential election caused a timidity in certain circles. New 
statutes were enacted creating commissions controlling public 
utilities with duties and powers of boards illy-defined and, in 
some cases, with the law so obscurely worded as to make the 
best commissioners proceed with extreme slowness until they 
knew where they were. Frequent decisions by the courts on 
questions affecting particularly common carriers and the status 
of those in control of them, demanded the exercise of the 
utmost caution. 

But above and beyond tHese, to my mind, the one thing that 
has prevented putting the telephone business on a better and 
more enduring basis generally, has been the attitude of the 
parties most concerned towards each other. There has been, 
it seems to me, on the part of some an entire failure to recog- 
nize fully present conditions and the causes which produced 
the same. One party claims to believe in evolution, but that 
belief is founded upon an unalterable conviction that some- 
where away back in the Protozoan age, a particular shaped 
cell became agitated with basic telephonic knowledge and from 
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that original cell has been evolved a system within which is 
contained all that the human mind knows or can acquire con- 
cerning the technical, commercial, operating, financial and polit- 
ical conditions affecting the transmission of the. human voice 
over wires, 

It is hard to convince those whose creed is, “We have done 
it, therefore, we can do it,” that they must yield to changed 
conditions, and, in this connection, it is well to remember that 
an intimate acquaintance with local conditions and close touch 
with the people is frequently of more value than the highest 
technical knowledge. The assumption that there is exclusive 
knowledge is false. 


Wuat 1s GENIUS? 


Men vary in ability and in opportunity, somewhat, but a 
conviction is taking hold of the American people so generally 
and so firmly that it may rightfully be called public opinion, 
that, in the industrial world, there are no men of such trans- 
cendant ability that they may be called geniuses. From the 
evidence produced in courts and from facts brought to light 
in congressional and state investigations, a great majority of 
the citizenship of this country are now convinced that mar- 
velous success in business and unequaled financial achievement 
are the results, not so much of unusual brain power, for- 
tunate circumstances or native or acquired ability, as they are 
of an immeasurable power given by unfair use of resources 
not belonging to the captains of jndustry—an unjust manipula- 
tion of capital and speculation with funds not their own. 


Improved vision giving the power to see the situaton as it 
is on the part of the public, is accompanied by a determina- 
tion that a concentration of the resources of the republic in the 
hands of a few shall no longer exist in this country. The 
law-making power and the law-enforcing power will unite to 
bring about conditions that will make it impossible for the 
United States to again produce a Rockefeller or a Carnegie. 
Neither will it be permitted that eleven men, by their control 
of billions of other people’s money, shall say what industries 
shall be nourished and grow and what shall starve and die. 

It is a part of life that some shall reap where they do not 
sow, but when those who reap where they have not sown, 
claim the larger part of the crop, then this kind of agriculture 
which consists in farming the farmer will stop as soon as the 
farmer knows he is being farmed. In the past generation, he 
has been so tired that he slept too much. He is now waking 
up, opening his eyes, stretching his arms a little and taking 
hold of things and already you can see his determination to 
remedy a wrong. The method of handling the surplus wealth 
of the nation is to be changed and the scoffer who insists that 
the custom is fixed upon immutable laws of finance and that 
the present attitude of the people is only a temporary wave, 
will be in about the same fix that Noah’s contemporaries were 
who did not think there was going to be much of a shower. 

A general belief having all the tremendous force of convic- 
tion exists that there has been developed in recent years a 
financial system that is bad for the nation. And this conclusion 
is not dependent upon the success of any political party. You 
find just as many Republicans as Democrats and just as many 
Democrats as Progressives determined that the money of the 
country that can be used in legitimate enterprises, at fair 
rates, shall no longer, by unfair methods, be concentrated in 
a few localities to be used by those who do not own it to reap 
a profit based upon the gambler’s hazard. 

It will not be denied that the value of many stocks is not 
dependent upon success of operation or economy of manage- 
ment. They are tossed up or borne down at the will of finan- 
cial jugglers, whose power and skill are derived from the use 
of the people’s money, supposed to be deposited only for safe- 
keeping or the funds paid in to protect the family, or as a 
security against the misfortunes of old age. 

. There has just been completed at Keokuk across the Mis- 
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sissippi River, one of the most wonderful dams in the world 
to control the flow of the Father of Waters, and make it 
serve the people in that territory. In the near future, a legis- 
lative dam will be constructed that will, to the great advantage 
of legitimate investments near the owners of the funds, pre- 
vent the unrestricted flow of the people’s money into the 
gambler’s reservoir in distant places. 

This will prove of great benefit to telephone securities in 
two ways at least: First, they will no longer have to com- 
pete in the money market. with stocks that have a fictitious 
value placed upon them as available hazards for gambling; 
second, there will be left in the home market funds for 
legitimate investment now sent to distant places by custom and 
the drawing power of a gambler’s percentage. 

Again, the future will lessen the importance of a legal 
bureau composed of shrewd lawyers who, in the past, have 
spent most of their time and talents as legal pilots instructing 
the clients how near they can sail to the reef where there is 
danger if not destruction to cargo and passenger, instead of 
putting out in the open where is safety for all concerned. In 
the light of recent decisions and taking into consideration the 
temper of law-makers, it is quite apparent that legal acumen 
can construct no device that can be successfully employed, or 
which tends, to create or perpetuate monopoly. 

We may go further and say there will be permitted no fine 
distinction as to what is competition and what is monopoly. 
The rule of reason will be as effective as a sword of offense 
as a shield of defense. Simplicity of pleading and rapidity 
of procedure’ will be enforced by the courts and a defense 
based upon delay and the expense to the opposite party caused 
thereby will not be tolerated, as is clearly shown in the re- 
vision of the rules of the highest courts in the land. 


A SvuaGcestion As to PUNISHMENT. 


We are business men dealing with business matters. But 
as the creator may prescribe the rules under which his crea- 
tion may exist, would it be too drastic to amend the bank- 
ruptcy act so that, if a corporation, called into being under 
the provision of some law, should be guilty of unfair com- 
petition, discrimination between individuals or communities, 
or any other act prohibited by law, such unlawful act or acts 
shall operate to declare the offending corporation an involun- 
tary bankrupt and call for the appointment of a trustee to 
wind up the affairs of the concern and sell its assets to the 
highest bidder and render its charter forever invalid? 

The security buyer would then purchase with knowledge of 
the law and we would capitalize the integrity and law abid- 
ing character of corporate officials. Those charged with con- 
ducting the affairs of the corporation would recognize that to 
permit unlawful acts meant the end of the concern. Such 
a law would be much more effective as a preventive of unfair 
and unlawful practices than fear of criminal prosecution on 
the part of officers and agents, because it rightfully would 
endanger the life of the corporation which profited by the 
unlawful acts of its agents. 

It is no easy task to frame fair and adequate laws to meet 
actually existing conditions. As Independent telephone men, 
we shall be called upon to take part in the work. We cannot 
disguise the fact that we are divided into groups or classes. 
First, we have the purely mutual companies, that, as a rule, 
only desire to furnish temporary talking facilities, irrespective 
of cost. Then we have some of the best and truest Indepen- 
dent telephone men connected with commercial companies. 
who have a fixed and almost unalterable opinion, born of ex- 
perience, that the leopard cannot change its spots, that un- 
ceasing warfare, or at least armed neutrality, coupled with 
eternal vigilance, is the price of independence and that keep- 
ing the war chest well supplied is a legitimate and necessary 
fixed charge. upon every Independent telephone property. 

There are others who are just as true, just as honest and 
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just as capable Independent telephone men, who believe that 
evolution, which has produced a public sentiment against undue 
concentration of financial power and a determination that all 
forms of oppression and unfair discrimination in the business 
world shall cease, has also produced conditions where fighting 
tactics and the drain of the war chest, which have produced 
uncertainty, hampered development and prevented adequate 
financial returns in the telephone business, need no longer 
exist. 

Some of us say, while not advocating drastic or unfair 
methods, that, if the disposition of courts and the tendency 
of legislation, both reflecting the will of the people, is to 
refuse to tolerate monopoly, then conditions must remain as 
they are in the telephone industry. 

I do not agree with this. I do believe that the sentiment 
in favor of regulated monopoly is not so strong as it was a 
few years ago, and that the drift of opinion is decidedly the 
other way. Personally, I am quite as sure now as | was a 
year ago, that the telephone business in this country can be so 
adjusted along lines that are perfectly legal that there will be 
neither monopoly nor war. I never did subscribe to that be- 
whiskered dictum, now in its dotage, that the telephone is a 
natural monopoly. But even if it were true, I do not see what 
bearing it has on the case, because nature gave to man the 
instinct and therefore the right, to take whatever he desired 
from another by force, and it has been the fight of civiliza- 
tion to take away that natural right from the individual by 
law. 

I am unable to see why there may not be communities or 
localities where competition would be best, both for the user 
and those engaged in the business. Of course, I mean decent 
competition, such as you find in other branches of business. 
It is not an unusual experience for a concern to have more 
business than it can properly care for. A telephone company 
with lines so congested or facilities so overtaxed that it can- 
not put in a telephone for weeks and sometimes months after 
it is ordered, has more business than it can properly care for 
Actual experience has placed a limit, upon the size of any con- 
cern that can be profitably operated. 

It was not necessary for the supreme court to decree the 
dissolution of the Harriman roads—the system would have 
soon fallen apart from its own weight. The conduct of a 
great railroad now involves, in the opinion of the greatest 


men engaged in the business, a complexity of human, indus- 


trial and social problems. These facts are clearly recognized 
in the recent election of railroad presidents, all of whom have 
heen chosen from men who have worked up in the ranks. 


SIMILAR CONDITIONS IN TELEPHONE FIELD. 


After a success in consolidating or combining not paralleled 
in the last century, doubtless Mr, Harriman saw the futility of 
successfully operating with all power lodged in one head re- 
mote from the scene of operation, although the location might 
be at the financial center of the country. He said frequently 
before his death, that railroad officers, especially presidents, 
ought to live close to the people they serve and be in intimate 
touch with them. 

Now, what has been said in reference to the railroad busi- 
ness applies with much greater force to the telephone busi- 
ness. Telephony is much more closely connected with the 
industrial, social and personal life of the people than railroads 
or any other form of public utility. A thousand and one 
emergencies arise that can be met only by those having au- 
thority to meet local conditions with peculiar remedies that 
thay not apply to other cases. 

It is just as absurd to insist upon a universal telephone 
system as it would be to insist upon a universal diet. Local 


ownership and operation are inseparably connected with an 
inherent part of telephony. You may consolidate Independent 
companies until you have one huge concern with a capital large 
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enough to provide against every contingency, and to employ 
those possessing the highest technical skill in every branch 
of the work, and still in a few years, if you have gone he- 
yond the point where local influence is felt, new and smaller 
companies will arise and that in spite of the provisions of 
laws prohibiting a second utility. This is because public opin- 
ion, which makes and changes laws, is composed of the con- 
solidated local views on any subject, and in making laws, the 
colonel from the rural districts has quite as much influence 


as the captain of industry from the metropolis. 


Vast SysteEMS Not PRACTICAL, 


In this respect, the telephone business is not different from 
farming. After numerous experiments all over the country, 
the weight of opinion is decidedly that large farms do not 
pay and they are being cut up into small ones every year. 
Neither statutes nor decisions compelled the cutting up of 
these immense farms, but the inevitable law of farming opera- 
I am quite convinced that the same thing is 
We can be no more suc- 


tion forced it. 
inherent in the telephone industry. 
cessful under economics or under the law in undue concen- 
tration than can the Bell. All fair telephone men will coincide 
with the opinion of Judge Taylor in the United States tele- 
phone case recently approved by the court of appeals, in which 
he says: 


“Monopolies all look alike to the law. It does no good 
to destroy one monopoly by creating another, neither is 
it permitted to accomplish a righteous result by unrighteous 
means. We are equal under the written law and under 
the law of economics.” 


Frequently civil remedies for an acknowledged evil are so 
drastic in character and so manifestly inequitable that neither 
the courts nor permanent public opinion will sustain them. I 
know there are those who believe that they have the power to 
combine legislative thunder and judicial lightning in such a 
way that fright inspired by the terrific display will accomplish 
the desired result. I do not believe that the professional 
agitator can conjure up a cloud that will do much damage. 
He may compound a chemical mixture that will make smoke 
and rather a bad smell, but the profit to those who employ 
his arts will be about as small as the dividends realized by the 
farmers of Kansas and Nebraska who use to hire the pro- 
fessional rainmaker to bring down showers to break the 
drought. 

Again, legislation adequate to the times is not affected by 
the demagogue. To stand openly for a principle adverse to 
popular right is bad, but to prey upon the evil in men’s hearts 
and stir up hatred and revenge for selfish motives is worse. 
It has been suggested that the gentlemen who draw a bill to 
destroy trusts at one blow had better draw it on the plan of 
the Kentucky hunter who was such a good shot that he could 
so sight his rifle that it would kill the object if it were a deer 
and miss it if it were a calf. 

Largely through the influence of Independent telephone men, 
Congress extended the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission so that it had control of telephones so far as in- 
terstate business is concerned. And a majority of indepen- 
dents, at least, both manufacturers and operators, favoring the 
control by properly constituted state commissions, composed 
of fair men under statutes preventing all forms of preference 
and discrimination between individuals and communities and 
such anti-discriminatory features to apply to manufacturers 
as well as to operating companies, we are not only greatly in- 
terested in the character of these state laws, but it is of the 
utmost importance to us that the powers and the duties and 
the scope of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in so far 
as they relate to the telephone business, be clearly defined. 

The law should not be left to interpretation or construction. 
It should ‘first state plainly what kind of business is necessary 
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to be done by a telephone company to bring it under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is not an 
easy thing to do in justice to all. I know it is insisted by 
many that the good of the public demands that all companies 
that touch a message that passes interstate from its origin to 
its destination, should be subject to regulation by the Na- 
tional government. Much of this insistence, when traced to its 
origin, shows that it arises from the desire of some one to 
have records kept that may be accessible for use and in the 
aid of the accomplishment of purposes that are local or intra- 
state. 

I assume that as representatives of a single industry we 
shall not be expected to array ourselves on either side of the 
line of cleavage that has separated the political thought of 
this country from its birth, namely whether the state or the 
nation shall be supreme. Perhaps it would be wise to let that 
question alone. Broadly and substantially our business is 
much more easily divided into intrastate and interstate than is 
that of the ordinary common carriers. 


REGULATION By OnE Bopy ONLY. 


It is the rule with few exceptions, that the only interstate 
business a telephone company does is the toll business. Now, 
if the rule of reason of which we hear so much in recent 
court decisions is to be applied why should a company that 
perhaps, once or twice a year, accepts a message for trans- 
mission over half a dozen other connecting companies’ lines, 
and that eventually reaches its destination outside the borders 
of the state in which it originated, be subject to national con- 
trol? Would it not be better for all operating companies and 
comply with all reasonable demands of the public if Congress 
should provide by simple plain enactment that national statutes 
and the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
apply only to toll business and to such companies as do an 
interstate exchange business, and leave the local exchange 
the manner of its operation, its duties and its. privileges en- 
tirely to state regulation? 

We are vitally interested in having the law made so clear 
that we shall know, if we obey the state law, that we shall 
be in no danger from federal laws, at least as to so much of 
our business as is not interstate. While we are committed to 
the control of our business by the state and national govern- 
ment we ought not to be subject to football regulation and 
kicked from one regulatory body to another. 

Doubtless amendments to existing laws are desirable, or 
new enactments for the guidance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in reference to telephone matters may be best. 
In any event, the control of the telephone business by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing before Independent telephone men today. 

This is true, I fear, to a greater extent than most of us 
realize. Of the well known evils that will be corrected and 
the benefits that we believe we shall receive from the control 
of telephones by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
interstate business, it is unnecessary to speak because thy 
are familiar to us all, but we do not so readily see the al- 
most irreparable injury which may come to our business 
by the rigid administration of regulatory laws along ex- 
treme technical lines. The practical working of a law ab- 
solutely correct in theory under the direction of an expert, 
without practical experience frequently produces damage in- 
stead of benefit. 

We may assume that the present state of public opinion 
will compel the passing of new laws by Congress and, in 
view of this fact, ordinary business prudence dictates that 
some one should be charged with the duty of looking after 
the interests of the Independent telephone industry of this 
country. In this connection it occurs to me, as we are, as 
a rule, operating the smaller exchanges throughout the 
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nation it is most vital to us if certain measures now before 
Congress shall become laws, as, for instance in the phys- 
ical valuation of the properties of common carriers, the law 
should completely segregate the local exchange from the 
toll business, making only the latter subject to Federal 
control. 

The physical valuation of any exchange wholly within 
the borders of any state is a matter of state policy and that 
alone. And in every other respect we should, in so 
far as our power lies, see that every law is fair to those 
engaged in the business, as well as the public. 

It will not do to assume that, because for many years the 
Independents have fought the battles of the public against 
monopoly and given the public telephone service at lowest 
rates, nay, in many cases, at Jess than cost the people will 
now reciprocate. 

The attitude of the people is well illustrated by the re- 
marks of a professor in one of the leading universities of 
the west, who recently demanded that the local telephone 
company should do certain things for him. When it was 
explained that the revenues would not justify the expendi- 
ture, he replied that it was a matter of total indifference 
to him whether the company made moncy or not and, if his 
demands were not complied with. he would take his busi- 
ness and all he could control, to the competing company. 
And that fellow is daily making frantic appeals to his 
classes to awake and see the impending destruction of the 
republic at the hands of the trusts. 

I admit that all lawmakers do not share the opinion of 
the professor, but there is a right smart sprinkling of them 
in Congress and in state legislatures. 

A word as to associations of Independent telephone 
men. A careful study of the telephone business for the 
past two years has convinced me that conditions vary so 
much in different states and sections of the country that no 
fixed rule can be laid down and no definite procedure de- 
termined upon that can be nation-wide in its application. 

In some states district associations do well, although 
less so than formerly. In other states, there are flourishing 
state associations doing a wonderful amount of good. In 
some states, the surroundings are such that no state as- 
sociation- is, or ever can be successfully maintained, at 
least on strictly Independent lines. With these diversified 
conditions, when we approach the formation of a national 
association that shall be satisfactory to all, the difficulties 
are apparently insurmountable. 


CoNDITIONS VARY IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


If we shall not fool ourselves, we must consider actual 
conditions, and not theories. Many of our best men come 
from states or sections where physical connection with the 
Bell, at least for toll purposes, is the rule; others have not, 
or would not tolerate, any such connection. Many have 
Bell opposition and more or less fierce competition; some 
have now, and for years have had, a complete Independent 
local monopoly and are vitally interested in maintaining 
such monopoly. Again, conditions vary in different sec- 
tions of the country to the extent that what would be good 
policy in one part of the country would be utterly abortiv: 
in another section. 

Can you find greater contrasts than Independent tele- 
phone owners in Texas in convention assembled announcin:: 
that they will fight the plan of having telephone companies 
regulated by either railway commission or public utilities 
commission, because such a move originated with, and is 
being fostered by, the Bell telephone company—I sa\ 
where is there greater contrast than this action and the 
Minnesota Independent Telephone Association fightin 
tooth and toe-nail for the enactment of a law placing telc- 
phone companies under the contro) of the Railway Com- 
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mission, because of the immense advantage it will be to 
Independent telephone men? 

There are other and just as startling contrasts. Every 
telephone man with his horizon sufficiently extended to 
embrace the nation, who will, with honest eyes, look the 
situation squarely in the face must admit that a national 
association cannot deal with these special problems peculiar 
to states or sections. 

We are met, then, squarely with the question, Do we need 
a national association? The most obvious answer to this 
question is that that is a matter to be settled by those who 
support it. You can no more maintain a telephone asso- 
ciation without funds than you can a business or a church. 
The militant spirit that fought the devil with fire has gone. 
We are business men dealing with business conditions and 
hot soldiers using rapid firing guns. You cannot now suc- 
cessfully maintain a lightning bug association, with the light 
on the wrong end, which can see a good ways behind but 
nothing in front. It must live in the actualities of the 
present and not in the memories of the past. Its functions 
and the scope of its work are largely educational. 

So long as it remains an Independent telephone association, 
its location must be at or near the center of the Independent 
telephone industry and, as so large a percentage of both 
operating and manufacturing interests are located within 500 
miles of Chicago, it would seem that the only proper place for 
the headquarters of such an association is in that city. The 
expositional feature of an annual convention held in that city 
alone is worth many times the annual cost of the association 
to both manufacturers and operators. There is no field of 
human endeavor in which invention is playing a more im- 
portant part than in telephony and the coming together of the 
manufacturer and the operator is of the greatest mutual bene- 
fit. 

THE-TELEPHONE SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 

Again, the national association furnishes a forum in which 
the best thought in the nation in our line is brought forth. 
If more practical benefit to members is demanded, the past 
year has developed an organization composed of the best 
equipped engineers, traffic and commercial telephone men 
known to the business, who have developed a plan which will 
be fully explained during this convention, to bring to every 
Independent telephone company, no matter how small, all 
benefits which these men can give at a cost so low as to be 
almost without money and without price. It is the desire of 
your speaker to see this organization, now known as the 
Telephone Service Association, incorporated with or made a 
department of the National association, and we trust that be- 
fore this convention closes, a committee, with power to act, 
will be appointed to co-operate with a like committee from 
the Service association to see if the arrangement I have men- 
tioned cannot be carried out. 

We have made a beginning for a reference library and this 
might be greatly extended for the benefit of us all. 

The National association should also take suitable steps to 
have the Independent telephone business of this country 
placed fully and fairly before Congress and all governmental 
bodies having’ jurisdiction over telephones. These and doubt- 
less other matters of equal, if not greater importance, to the 
telephone business could be handled by a National association 
having the sincere support of telephone men of the country, 
who are broad enough to admit that the work of such an 
organization must be along general and comprehensive lines 
and not in solving local problems. 

Nor should we be too insistent that the personnel of such 
an association should be confined to those whose operations 
are identical with our own, with perhaps quite different sur- 
roundings. -We should be honest with each other. If we are, 
we all know that, almost without exception, the men who in 
the last 10 years have been a force for good to Independent 
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telephony in state and national organizations and who have 
worked for the general uplift, have been connected with com- 
panies organized as corporations, and in no case did they 
own a majority of the stock of the company they were or are 
connected with. 

As men of sense, we know that the moral and legal contro} 
is with a majority of the stockholders, who may any moment 
decide to override our friends and adopt a course opposed to 
the general good. What are you going to do about it? Most 
of us are living in glass houses and the fewer stones we 
throw the longer will we have a roof over our heads. 

If our association can furnish an opportunity for all to re- 
ceive the benefits promised by the Service association and 
contribute to the educational and enjoyable features of life 
in matters that are perhaps generally considered theoretical or 
ideal, but none the less valuable; if we can be moved in all 
things by that indefinable thing called the spirit of comrad- 
ship, which makes the pulse of every man with red blood in 
his arteries beat just a little faster as he looks into the faces 
of those engaged in the same work, and makes the hand- 
clasp just a little stronger, we shall do well. We are inde- 
pendent of any monopolistic control, but not independent of 
each other. Co-operation aids efficiency, broadens life and 
gives pleasure to co-workers in any avocation of life. 





Settles Unusual Service Case at Dayton. 


In Dayton, Ohio, the Central Union Telephone Co. main- 
tained for certain physicians a service whereby the telephone 
in the physician’s office and that in his residence were on the 
same line and the two bells rang simultaneously. For this 
service the company charged the sum of the regular two-party 
business rate of $42 and the two-party residence rate, $24, 
a total of $66. 

On October 25, 1911, the company raised the rate for this 
class of service to $96 per year. Alonzo N. Dunham, for 
himself and others not named, brought the matter before the 
Public Service Commission, alleging discrimination, in that no 
similar raise was made in any other line of business, and 
claiming that the company’s action was unlawful, unjust and 
arbitrary. 

This the commission finds not to be the case, in a decision 
just handed down. It finds that no persons except physicians 
were receiving this class of service, hence that the increase 
was not discriminatory, but that the service, on the other 
hand, was peculiar and unusual, and not two-party line serv- 
ice, as regularly given other patrons. As to discrimination, 
therefore, the commission dismissed the complaint. 

The commission finds that this service has not been desig- 
nated by the company in its filed schedules, but that the “cost 
of installing said service is slightly less and the cost of 
operation slightly more than the cost of installing and 
operating single line, or individual line, service, but that the 
difference is so slight as not to affect the determining of a 
reasonable rate for said service.” 

It is, therefore, ordered that the company establish and 
maintain a rate for this service which shall not be in excess 
of that for individual line service, but provides that the Cen- 
tral Union company shall not be required to furnish it where 
it is impossible to connect both telephones at the same ex- 
change. 


Ruud, Not Lund, is the Name. 

TELEPHONY unintentionally spoiled a good story last 
week, when it printed an account of the official staff of the 
Inter-State Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Aurora, Ill., by referring to the company’s travelling audi- 
tor, Louis A. Ruud, as Louis A. Lund. We owe Mr. Ruud 
an apology which we here take the earliest opportunity to- 
offer. 











A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


CLARE GILMORE FITZSIMMONS is vice-president 
and general manager of the Reading Central Telephone Co., 
of Reading, Mich. He was born in Hillsdale, Mich., Septem- 

1879 and educated in the local high school and col- 

In 1889 and 1890 he was employed by the Hillsdale 
City Electric Light De- 
partment, going to Birm- 
ingham, England, in 1901 
to take charge of the 
installation of a private 
power and lighting 
plant. In 1902 he be- 
came troubleman for the 
Michigan Bell in_ the 
Hillsdale district,  re- 
maining until the early 
part of 1903. In March, 
1903, he began building 
rurak lines in Reading 
township. Two months 
later the Reading Cen- 
tral was organized and 
Mr. Fitzsimmons as- 
sumed entire charge, 
holding this until Octo- 
ber 1910, when he re- 
signed to enter the fac- 
tory of the Automatic 
Electric Co., in Chicago. On January 16, 1911, he became 
wire chief for the Illinois Tunnel Co., in Chicago, now the 
Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co. In March, 1912, he 
bought the controlling interest in the Reading Central, 
taking active charge April 1, 1912. He is a Mason. 
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C. G. RADLEY, of Mendota, IIl., is local manager for the 
Northern Illinois Telephone Co., having general offices in Sand- 
wich, Ill. He was born on.a farm at Radley Station, near 
Earlville, Ill, November 12, 1877. His education was obtained 
in the country district schools and the Earlville high school. 
Later he added to his 
store of knowledge 
through correspondence 
school courses, where he 
secured his _ electrical 
training. Mr. Radley’s 
earyl life was spent on the 





farm, from which later 
the family removed to 
town. There he clerked 


in a drug store until ad- 
vised by a physician to 
take up some line of work 
which would take him out 
of doors. Then he took 
up the study of electricity 
and entered the telephone 
business. This was in 
1900, in which year he be- 
came manager of the 
Earlville exchange, includ- 
ing Caw Caw, Leland and 
Freedom. Seven years 
later he was promoted to the management of the Mendota 
exchange. He also acts as general superintendent and engineer 
for the entire system of the Northern Illinois company, in 
whose employ he has spent 12 years. He is a member of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
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SAMUEL B. GEORGE, secretary and general manager 
of the Citizens Telephone Co., Lexington, S. C., was born 
at Laurel Falls, near Lexington, July 27, 1874. In 1891 
he began the practice of the profession of surveyor and civil 
engineer; im 1892 he was appointed deputy clerk of the 
fifth circuit court for 
Lexington county, which 
position he held until 
1900, when he was elect- 
ed clerk of this court. 
This position he held 
eight years. He served 
for two years—1909-1910 
the county board 
of education and was 
secretary of the Lexing- 
ton County Association 
during 1911 and 1912. 
Mr. George, in 1906, 
bought out a Clark auto- 
matic system in Lexing- 
ton, having 23  tele- 
phones. He installed a 
magneto exchange and 
has since added a second 
position. The Citizens’ 
company now handles 
23 rural lines, with 187 
stations, and operates 200 stations locally.. He is presi- 
dent of the Home National Bank, Mason, Shriner, 
Odd Fellow and a K. P. He has been working to organize 
a state association for some time, and has promoted and 
organized several Independent telephone companies. 
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JAMES EDWARD MALLORY, manager of the Wells- 
ville Co-operative Telephone Association, of Wellsville, 
Kans., was born in Ottawa, Kans., August 16, 1874. He 
graduated from Baker University, Baldwin, Kans., in 1896 
and took post-graduate work in literature in 1897 and 
1898. He is a Mason, is 
secretary and a member 
of the executive commit- 
tee of the Sunflower Ag- 





ricultural Association, 
and has been a member 
of the Wellsville city 
council for the past six 
years. Mr. Mallory 
farmed from 1898 to 


1902 and is at present 
managing a farm of 360 
acres. He became man- 
ager of ithe Wellsville 
Co-operative Telephone 
Association in March, 
1902. At that time there 
were 224 telephones in 
service; today there are 
560, or one telephone for 
every three people in 
that territory. With its 
country lines the com- 
pany covers a field 21 miles north and south and 10 miles 
east and west. In this strip there are but nine houses 
which have no telephone service. Since 1905 it has pad 
a 6 per cent. semi-annual dividend; it is out of debt and ha:. 
in the past year, erected its own building. 
























When the Shoe Pinches 


Lincoln, the Liberator—Local Advantages, Etc. 


By J.C. 


The convention is over. 
chance to read these lines. 

As I write, I am homeward bound on the famous No. 23 
Pennsylvania, which in all its history has never seriously dam- 
aged a passenger. 

Somehow I feel more like writing when | ride on a fast 
train. Probably I feel safer from angry readers. You re- 
member how the lion tamer was called a coward by his angry 
wife who had discovered his hiding place in the cage of man- 
eaters. 

I suppose I am guilty of taking my own writings too serious- 
ly. It really disturbs me to strike a hostile note. Yet I grin 
all over when I strike something pleasant. 

This issue is my consecutive 166th. Being an amateur I do 
not know how to interest you and not bump against some pet 
hobby. 

I was advised the other day to keep away from a certain 
locality, because I had offended a man most grievously. 

I wish I knew what was wrong. It is always easy for a 
writer to apologize—in some obscure corner of the paper. 


That is, it will be over when you 


As you know, this week we all observed Lincoln’s birthday. 
The spirit of Lincoln, the spirit of fair play for the down- 
trodden; opportunity for the man obscurely born; and hope 
for the small man or dealer. 

That spirit is surely taking hold of the people. Light seems 
to be dawning. Reason is displacing prejudice. No longer is 
dominant the Hamiltonian fear of granting generous measures 
of liberty to the under dog. 

We still need a great liberator. We still need a powerful 
force where the weak can carry their troubles and get relief. 
We still need a firm, strong hand fearlessly to adjust wrongs; 
to liberate the children from sweat-shops; to liberate growing 
girls from killing toil, and stop the stunting of boys. 

If we expect strong sturdy sons, willing to die on battle- 
fields of peace and war, we must liberate the growing boy 
and girl from the horrors of industrial slavery. 

Think of it, Lincoln liberated the negro, at that time supposed 
to be scarcely human! 


I wish next year we could set the date of the convention so 
that it would observe the anniversary of the great Lincoln. 
There is no dispute over his greatness—we can all claim him. 

I am sure Lincoln would have sympathized with Independent 
telephony. Independent telephony liberated the telephone and 
gave it to the people. And be sure that this movement was 
not born of competition either. 

Over 80 per cent. of Independent service began where there 
was no Bell telephone! As a matter of fact, it is the Bell 
company which has been believing in competition. 


You have heard a great deal of talk about “natural monop- 
oly’—that is, a natural monopoly if the Bell owned it. 

I want to tell you about a bit of folly and also to show that 
when the shoe pinches it makes a difference. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co. is a familiar name to you. 
I have always been fond of calling your attention to the achieve- 
ments of this modest Pennsylvania company. 

It has nearly 7,000 subscribers at low rates, and quite a com- 
prehensive long distance service. Yet, by some hook or crook, 
the Bell interests selected this company as a bright and shining 
mark and proceeded to start a competitive fight for the busi- 


ness. 
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I said at the outset that the Bell company had as much 
chance of victory as General Packenham had when he fought 
General Jackson at the battle of New Orleans. 

You remember that Jackson lost seven men and the British 
lost thousands. That is what has happened to the Bell com- 
pany. It has put nearly $500,000 in Johnstown and it will lose 
every cent! 

How much better it would have been if that $500,000 could 
have been applied to the development of new territory, or to 
making stockholders happy! 

I have always commented upon the necessity of paying divi- 
dends in cash and not in promises. It does not matter whose 
money it is. John D, wants interest just as eagerly as you 
or I. We want returns on what we invest. 


I once saw a foolish fellow thrown violently from a saloon 
door. He rushed back, trying to get into the saloon door, bat 
a heavy fist flashed out of the door crack and down the man 
went. But he did the same thing five times before he had 
sense enough to realize he wasn’t welcome. That reminds me 
of the Bell folly in Johnstown, 

I counted 1,975 names in the last Bell directory, and | believe 
the duplications and triplications reduced the actual number of 
names to 1,200. Think of it—1,200 subscribers for $500,000 
and nearly 80 per cent. of them are classed as slow pay and 
dead-beats ! 

Surely we need nothing here more than a sanity jury before 
the probate court! 


And the funny part of it is to come. The Bell attorney filed 
this bill against the Independents, who were busy defending 
their own property. If there ever was a case of pinching shoes, 
here it is—it is the living example of the biter bitten! The bill 
says among other things: 


“that while the plaintiff was engaged in the lawful operation 
of its telephone system in the city of Johnstown, the said de- 
fendants, Messrs. Schade, Murphy, Boyle, McAneny, O’Laughlin 
and others to the plaintiff unknown, unlawfully, willfully and 
maliciously, with the intent to injure, conspired and confeder- 
ated, and continue to conspire and confederate together, to wan- 
tonly and recklessly interfere with the plaintiff in the prosecu- 
tion of its said telephone business.” 


Further, that the Independent induced Bell subscribers to 
cancel contracts, compelled merchants to withdraw patronage 
from the Bell company by threats of withdrawal of trade, 
deterred others from taking a Bell telephone, etc. 

Of course you know something about these tactics yourself, 
and you know who taught them to us. 


I would never have mentioned this case and its conditions, 
if the Bell company, after making its charges against the officers 
and friends of the Independent company, had not forgotten 
to put its own house in order. 

On the back page of its directory, it shows clearly that only 
one side of the Bell brain is working in Johnstown. It says: 
“Little journeys to distant points for five cents.” 

Do you blame the Independents for fighting fire with fire? 
—“Not one cent for tribute, millions for defense?” Right 
today, the Bell company, for five cents, gives long distance 
service to points in the Johnstown territory which are 28 miles 
away ! 


What is the difference? Why can’t the Johnstown Indepen- 
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dents file a cross bill? The means to the end are identical. 
The wrong people are being sued. 


I have no patience with price cutting. I can’t for the life 
of me understand why people have not yet learned the bitter 
lesson, 

I don’t care who it is, Bell or Independents—I will not con- 
done price cutting. It is more contemptible than all other tricks 
combined. 

I believe in constructive principles, and approve of every 
move to increase earnings. And I do heartily despise silly, 
uneconomic and destructive fights such as that at Johnstown. 
It plainly reveals that local control can not be more than men- 
tally disturbed by universal onslaughts. 

I believe the Bell interests will do well to put up the white 
flag at the smaller places. They can’t win. They are as help- 
less and hopeless as the charge of the 600 which, while heroic, 
was imbecile! 


I don’t know as yet what thought you took home from the 
convention. Conventions are always more or less surprising. 
I do hope that you went home with the firm determination 
to extend your business—to take care of your waiting list. 

Listen to me. This country is gaining 1,000,000 emigrants 
every year. Besides, our birth rate is much ahead of the death 
rate. 

This is a bull country, The bears are always on the wrong 
side. We are growing swiftly, and the startling increase in 
values is only a circumstance. 


If you have a waiting list of subscribers, you are not playing 
fair with your stockholders, nor are you doing your duty to the 
public. I wonder if you realize how valuable your franchise 
will be in a decade or two. You will see the day when you 
can’t get a franchise at all. If I could only make you see the 
gold mine under your feet! 


I noticed in New York a feeling that the bond and stock 
dealers had seen their best days. They can’t sell 6 per cent. 
bonds any more unless the company earns its bond interest 
several times. 

The day of the local magnate is at hand, and local financing 
will yet be his lot. 

Just look at the economic side of local financing. You can 
get local money at 95. At your neighboring metropolis, you 
can possibly get money at 90. In Chicago, they would give 
you 85. And in New York, it would net you 80. And even 
at that, they would demand practically all of your common 
stock as a bonus! 


There is something in the hearts of the people that makes 
Sears-Roebucks and other things possible. It is a spirit of 
sending off for things. 

It is ever in the human mind that the weather is better some- 
where else. 


I suppose our banking laws are really to blame for the ina- 
bility of the local banker to help out local enterprises. We 
really force New York to be the investment center, and with it 
goes the control of your property as well as your money. 

It may be that there is no “money trust,” And it may be 
that one can not exist. But we know that something is wrong, 
and that it will be righted! I think the era of great fortune- 
gathering is over. The great natural resources of the country 


have been grabbed up and exploited. The men who did it 
are not feeling any too good or comfortable. 

Just think of living in fear of being kidnapped, surrounded 
by detectives, hounded by committees, and unable to eat! 

If this will give you any comfort, by all means take it! 

This country is being scoured for public utility projects. 
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Large concerns are buying electric light plants, waterworks and 
interurbans. 

If you have a good public utility property, don’t be in a 
hurry to take the first offer. You never saw such a rush be- 
fore. 

The reason is state commission control. It means that your 
franchise is exclusive, and that you have a local monopoly. 
You builded better than you knew, when you applied for a 
telephone franchise. 

Do not be frightened at the possibilities of municipal, state 
or government telephones. Generally speaking, our children 
might see it, but you and I will not. 


The longer I live and the more I look about me, the better 
satisfied I become about the telephone business. 

There was a time when even our stoutest-hearted had a 
secret fear that the all-devouring universal policy would get 
us if we didn’t watch out! Today we realize our power—we 
have nothing to fear. 

One Independent operator told me that he had a 10-year long 
distance contract, and was afraid of what would happen when 
that time expired. I told him that the Bell company would 
have more reason to worry than he—to go ahead and invest 
his money! 


Frankly, what could the Bell company do to an Independent 
company, strongly intrenched? Nothing! 

If it tried and you had been reasonably decent with your 
people, it would meet with another decisive whipping such as 
it is getting in Johnstown. 


I think every one of us over-rates the Bell powers. Your 
favorite accusation is that a certain Independent man has been 
bought out by the Bell. 

Now, get down to common sense and analyze closely just 
why any one would be so foolish as to buy him, and then ask 
yourself what he has to sell. 

Just remember this. If you, or any other man has been so 
signally successful as to make your competitor buy you out, 
don’t forget that you have been accumulating personal enmities. 
After you are taken over, you are reduced to the level of per- 
sonality and are at the mercy of it. 

Do you know of any Independent man who has made a deal 
with the Bell and has made progress in that organization? 
When a man makes any deal of that kind, he might as well 
prepare for obscurity in the telephone business, or go into an- 
other business and try to learn something new. 

I have heard men say that my modified columns indicate that 
I have sold to the Bell. Those of you who love me and hear 
this remark, kindly ask what I have to sell! Every man should 
have all his assets listed. 


I am going to tell you this much. 
alities from my column. 
nuts from the fire. 

If publicity will aid you in settling grievances, I want to 
help. But you don’t realize how much information I get of 
interest that I will not use because my informants are unwill- 
ing to have their names used. 


I have eliminated person- 
I don’t want to pull any more chest- 


I am willing to hew wood and draw water. I am used to it. 
I began at the bottom. I believe I am almost willing to stay 
there. 

As a boy I shed tears with Enjolras and Marius as they 
fought behind the Paris barricades. How I longed to be with 
those young fellows, hurling paving stones! 

I was a natural rebel—revolutionist—“agin the government” 
as it were. Yet I, as a grown man, know that all these things 
are futile. They have no relation to common sense. 

Common sense is our great and dependable friend and 
































February 22, 1913. 


confessor. When perplexed and in great doubt, go to see 
Father Common Sense and reason out your wrongs. 

If you and I, with 98 others are in a natural citadel, with 
plenty of water, food, ammunition and arms, fired with the 
proper zeal to do or die, no organized army could capture us, 
assuming that the same weapons were used. 

That is the position of an Independent telephone company. 
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If it has entrenched itself by dealing fairly with the public, 
and yet is thrifty enough to accumulate reserves, at no time 
in its history will the cohorts of a billion-dollar company 
ever dislodge it. 

O, that I could make all of you realize your strength! 


MORAL: Use common sense! 


Practical Telephony for the Practical Exchange Manager 


A Series of Articles Relating to the Construction, Maintenance and Operation of a Moderate Size Telephone 
Exchange, Which Began in the Issue of September 21, Expressed in Everyday Terms, Easily 
Understood—Pninciples Easily Applied 


By H. R. Van Deventer 


Many of the power companies use telephones in their power 
houses where there is considerable noise. The ordinary tele- 
phone ringer is not loud enough, and the large loud ringing 
bells are not sensitive enough for the work, where the line is 
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Fig. 31. Local Circuit Signal Bell for Power Stations. 
loaded. One method of getting more noise, is an auxiliary cir- 
cuit closer, as shown in Fig. 31. This enables a large battery 
bell to be rung. The circuit closer, A, is so constructed as to 
be operated by the clapper of the telephone ringer, or by the 
contacts of a so-called signal ringing or “relay” drop bridged 
on the line in lieu of the ringers. Such arrangement need not 
be restored and will repeat the signals rung on the line. 

From experience it has been found that it requires a large 
and loud sounding bell to be heard in a noisy place. However 
a much smaller bell will make a more noticeable signal, pro- 
vided it is kept ringing all the time, except when someone 
is wanted on the telephone. This may be accomplished by 
using a relay, as shown in Fig. 32-A, having a back con- 
tact, a small power generation, and a loud ringing gong. 
The operation of the apparatus is obvious, the relay open- 
ing the bell circuit whenever there is a ring on the line. 
To prevent false rings, the armature of the alternating cur- 
rent relay should be heavy. A Dean ringing protection 
relay with back contact and the vertical springs removed, 
is a good type, or a Kellogg or Western Electric trunk 
ringing relay. 

It is a fact that the absence of a sound among other sounds, 
is more noticeable than an additional sound, hence the value of 
this method. 

Many lines are equipped with protectors having metal in- 
stead of carbon grounding blocks. This, in a measure, prevents 
slight grounds unnoticeable under ordinary conditions, but fa- 
tal to satisfactory transmission where a high tension line is 
near. These slight grounds are due to particles of carbon loos- 
ened by static discharges or vibrations, lodging between the 
blocks. An actual cross between the telephone and power line 
will surely destroy the former, at the point of contact and de- 
liver thereto a current to ground, usually in excess of the pro- 
tector fuse capacity. 

Every provision should be made to allow this surplus cur- 
rent to escape to ground. Ground wires should be large, 


straight and well grounded. Fuses should be of the tubular va- 
riety and of a length between terminals as great as possible to 
prevent arcing. A rubber mat or other good insulator should 
be placed where the person who uses the telephone must stand. 
Every precaution should be taken that the uses cannot come in- 
to metallic connection with any part of the instrument. 


THE ELIMINATION OF NOISE. 


The elimination of noise is exceedingly difficult where the 
telephone lines parallel the high tension leads. Under such 
conditions, the operation of grounded lines is an impossibility, 
From this it is evident that a metallic line must be kept ab- 
solutely free from grounds. 

The use of large double petticoat insulators is recommended. 
The line should be transposed in accordance with standard 
methods, depending upon the type of exposure. The insulation 
of the interior wiring and instruments from the ground, must 
be carefully preserved at the maximum. Only when the line is 
absolutely free from grounds, is it worth while to attempt to 
eliminate noises. 

Presuming the line to be free from grounds, it will often re- 
main noisy. Transposing will not always cure the trouble. 
Furthermore, the better the insulation of the line, the more 
susceptible it may become to static exposures. As long as the 
line is leaky, the static accumulations have a path of equalization 
to ground. But if well insulated, the ground becomes a well 
insulated condenser which may accumulate a considerable and 
dangerous charge. There are instances where the discharge 
from a well insulated telephone line, not crossed or otherwise 
connected to the power wires, would show from 7,000 to 10,- 
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000 volts, quite sufficient to give anyone who attempts to use 
the instrument, a severe and perhaps unpleasant shock. 
How to get rid of this charged condition without affecting 
the transmission is a puzzling problem. One method, some- 
times successful, is shown in Fig. 32-B. Balancing coils, A, 
B, consisting of about 10,000 ohms of German silver wire, silk 
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If one coil at each end of the line does not have the desired 
effect, additional coils may be used. Sometimes large repeat- 
ing coils as used for phantom work, such as the Dean, No. 3715, 
or Western Electric, No. 37-A, may be employed, the windings 
being connected to have the effect as shown in Fig. 32-B. 


or cotton insulation, wound in two parts in non-inductive re- 
lation to each other on a wooden core % in. by 10 ins., will do. 


Uniform Accounting System of Interstate Commission 


Complete Details of Plan Promulgated by Government Body for Use of Every Telephone Company Having Annual 
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Often the use of twisted pair wire will make a line operative 
which would otherwise be unserviceable. Sometimes the cut- 
ting in of a few spans of twisted pair where the parallel ex- 
posure is the worst, will cure noise. In any event the remedy 
is only found by experiment, as what will cure one condition 
is of no value in another. 

(To be continued.) 





Income of Upwards of $50,000—Plan for Smaller Concerns is Now Under Contempla- 





260. GENERAL EguipMENT.—This account should include 
the cost of the equipment classified in the subaccounts 
hereunder. Items of small value or short life, such as 
portable tools liable to be lost or stolen, temporary shelv- 
ing, waste baskets, gloves, whips, and the like, should 
not be included in this account or the subaccounts here- 
under but should be charged direct to the operating ex- 
pense accounts or to the clearing accounts. 

261. Office Furniture and Fixtures. — This account 
should include the cost of desks, tables, chairs, carpets, 
cases, movable partitions, railings, shelves, typewriters, 
addressing machines, adding machines, and other office de- 
vices; stoves, portable gas and electric fixtures, and other 
office fittings (except fittings considered a part of the 
building as provided for in account No. 212, “Buildings,” 
and telephone equipment provided for under account No. 
220 (“Central Office Equipment”). 

262. General Shop Equipment.—This account should in- 
clude the cost of all equipment specially provided for gen- 
eral shops, such as engines, gas producers, electric gen- 
erators, and other power apparatus used in operating ma- 
chinery in such shops; machine tools, shafting, belts, and 
like shop equipment; also such smithing equipment in gen- 
eral shops as is used principally for general purposes other 
than shoeing horses and repairing vehicles. 

Note.—Hand and other small portable tools liable to be 
lost or stolen should not be included herein, but portable 
tools and apparatus of special value may be charged to this 
account and remain herein so long as record is kept of 
such tools and apparatus. 

263. General Store Equipment—This account should in- 
clude the cost of all equipment of general store structures, 
such as movable counters, movable shelving, and othér 
movable equipment of like nature; carts, barrows, trucks, 
tools, etc., and other apparatus and appliances used in 
handling, storing, or packing materials and supplies. 


Note.—Counters, shelving, and the like which are perman- 
ently attached to the structure should be charged to ac- 
count No, 212, “Buildings,” and not to this account. 


264. General Stable and Garage Equipment.—This ac- 
count should include the cost of all equipment of general 
stables, including horses, harness, drays, wagons, auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles; equipment of shoeing shops, 
harness-repair shops, vehicle-repair shops, etc. 

265. General Tools and Implements. — This account 
should include the cost of portable testing apparatus and 
valuable tools and implements devoted to the mainte- 
nance or construction of the telephone plant and not pro- 
vided for in the equipment accounts. This does not in- 
clude tools not yet in use carried as supplies unissued. 

268. INTEREST DurING CoNsTRUCTION.—This account should 
include the interest upon all moneys (and credits available 
upon demand) devoted to the construction and equipment 
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of the property from the time of such devotion until the 
construction is ready for use. Interest receivable  ac- 
crued upon such moneys (and upon such credits) should 
be credited to this account. 

If any property with respect to which an interest charge 
is included in this account is withdrawn or retired from 
service, the amount of such interest (estimated, if not 
known) should be credited to this account and charged 
off as a part of the original cost of the property so re- 
tired. No interest upon expenditures for replacements or 
reconstruction should be included in this account or any other 
fixed capital account unless proper credits are made to the 
appropriate fixed capital accounts for any interest included 
in such accounts in respect of the property retired or with- 
drawn. (See sec. 11.) 

270. UNDISTRIBUTED CONSTRUCTION ExPENDITURES.—This ac- 
count should include the expenditures provided for in the 
following subaccounts when such expenditures can not be 
satisfactorily allocated to the fixed capital accounts to 
which they relate. Upon the retirement or withdrawal of 
any property with respect to which any charge is included 
in this account or any subaccount hereunder, there should 
be credited to this account or the appropriate subaccount 
such part of the undistributed expenditures during con- 
struction (estimated, if not known) as may be applicable 
to the property withdrawn or retired. 

271. Engineering and Superintendence.— This account 
should include all expenditures for services and expenses 
of engineers, draftsmen, and superintendents employed on 
preliminary and construction work when the expenditures 
can not be assigned to specific construction accounts. 

272. Law Expenditures During Construction. — This ac- 
count should include general law expenditures incurred in 
the construction of the telephone plant, such as the pay 
and expenses of counsel, solicitors, and attorneys, their 


’ clerks and attendants, and expenses of their offices; the 


cost of printing briefs, legal forms, testimony, reports, etc.; 
payments to arbitrators for the settlement of disputed 
questions; cost of suits and payments of special fees, no- 
tarial fees, and witness fees, and other court expenses. 
When any of the expenditures enumerated herein can be 
charged directly to the account for which incurred, they 
should be so charged and not to this account. Expendi- 
tures incurred in connection with the acquisition of right of 
way should be charged to account No. 207, “Right of 
Way,” and in the acquisition of other land to account No. 
211, “Land.” Law expenditures in connection with the or- 
ganization of the corporation should be charged to ac- 
count No. 201, “Organization.” 

273. Taxes During Construction.—This 


account should 


include all taxes and assessments levied and paid on prop- 
erty belonging to the company while under construction 
(Continued on page 83.) 














Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Association 


Account of Convention at Madison, Which Was Briefly Reviewed in These Pages Last Week—Plans of Service 






Association Approved—Laboratory Experiments Interesting and Instructive— More as to 
Definite Service Regulations from Commission 


The first address given at the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Telephone Association, at Madison, last week, 
was by John C. Gaveney, former state senator, and president 
of the Western Wisconsin Telephone Co., of Arcadia. Sen- 
ator Gaveney dwelt on the necessity for eliminating overhead 
construction, wherever possible, in the interest of economy and 
permanency, with special application to telephone systems in 
small communities. He described the building of his own 
underground cable system in Arcadia and Galesville, each 
town of about 1,500 population. Originally, wires were strung 
from the tops of poles; on the ends of crossarms, or under 
them—anywhere on the pole to relieve the demand for room. 
The capacity soon becoming reached, the problem of recon- 
struction had to be faced. How this situation met in 
Arcadia was interestingly told. 


was 


Realizing that they must provide for the future by giving 
the best of service with the smallest amount of depreciation, 
it was decided to abandon overhead cable construction and 
to build an underground system for Arcadia. 


“This was not a difficult engineering problem, nor expensive 
in small communities,” said Mr. Gaveney. “It requires no 
expert knowledge. It is no more difficult to lay underground 
conduits than for the farmer to drain his land. The first 
thing to do is to make application to the village council for 
permission to put in underground cable, although this may 
not require a license or franchise. Then it is well to draw 
a sketch of the location of the proposed manholes and pre- 
pare a blueprint of the village showing the location of the 
conduits and manholes. Figure out the length of the conduit 
and order it.” 


RECOMMENDS UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. Gaveney then detailed the construction of the conduits, 
the principal feature of which was its concrete bed, making 
it practically indestructible. The building of manholes was 
shown to be a comparatively simple process. He advised that 
provision be made for two conduits—one to be for emergency 
use or to allow for future added capacity. All this work cost 
15%4 cents per foot of conduit and 31 cents per foot per 
trench length. Other. cost incidental to the work was less 
than 14 cents per lineal foot. A conduit now extends from 
one end to another of the exchange systems at both Arcadia 
and Galesville, which are indestructible and inexpensive. In 
Galesville the system was extended to the residence section, 
so that every part of the community is thus reached. In no 
way did he know how the telephone man’s great problem— 
depreciation—might more easily be eliminated than by under- 
ground construction. 


John N. Cadby of the engineering staff of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, spoke on “Definite Standards of Tele- 
phone Service,’ presenting for the first time a series of ten- 
tative rules for such service. They provoked considerable 
discussion but none that could be called criticism, so gener- 
ally were they approved. As a means of publicity and edu- 
cation of the telephone publics mind on these rules, Mr. 
Cadby suggested that they be printed on cards and given 
proper distribution, as are the rules of gas and electric serv- 
ice promulgated by the commission. The mere fact that they 


are issued by the state Railroad Commission will, he said, 
have a definite effect in giving them force with telephone pa- 
trons and will serve to educate subscribers to a realization of 





what real service means. Mr. Cadby’s paper and the rules 
recommended appear elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Cadby also touched upon the subject of disconnecting 
for failure to pay bills promptly. Often such failure is due 
to mere oversight and Mr. Cadby advised that the company 
notify the delinquent subscriber by telephone a day in ad- 
vance of the intended severance of service. 


Ho_tp Down NuMBER OF STATIONS ON LINE. 


Much discussion followed Mr. Cadby’s announcement of 
Rule 2, allowing not more than 12 subscribers on one line 
of a Class C or D utility. Several members remarked that 
they knew of lines having more than 20, and Mr. Cadby 
himself knew of one with 26. But good service cannot be 
given unless the lines are cut down to reasonable limits, he 
said. Answering an inquiry from President Pratt, Mr. Cadby 
said that the cost of service should be considered in deter- 
mining the number of persons on a party line, and that it 
tollows that large city exchanges, having the least number 
of persons on a line, give a correspondingly higher grade of 
service and demand higher payment in proportion. One mem- 
ber proposed that rural service be classified, with payment in 
proportion to the quality of service given. It was pointed out 
that many farmers on rural lines are averse to changes and 
that they must be educated to appreciate the advantages of 
smaller party lines. 

The problem of limiting conversations was brought up, and 
it was suggested that rules be formulated to restrict the dura- 
tion of telephone talks. The same regulations should be di- 
rected against phonograph music over the telephone, one mem- 
ber thought. 

Mr. Cadby expressed the belief that the development of the 
parcel post will bring an increased demand for goods from 
the cities, that the telephone will be utilized still more for 
this purpose, and that of necessity farmers will awake to the 
need of better service on their lines. 

The attitude of the bankers towards the development of 
the telephone business and state regulation thereof, was pre- 
sented in an illuminating paper by H. J. Dreher, manager of 
the bond department of the Marshall & Ilsley bank, Milwau- 
kee. So responsive a chord did it strike that the association 
will distribute the address in printed form. Mr. Dreher paid 
a high compliment to the Wisconsin public utilities act as a 
guarantee of safe nvestment in Wisconsin utility companies, 
all of which now are under the commission’s supervision. Mr 
Dreher spoke on “The Bankers’ Interests in the Wisconsin 
Public Utilities Act.” His paper will be presented in a later 
issue of TELEPHONY. 


MANUFACTURERS WELL REPRESENTED. 


Prior to the evening’s entertainment Wednesday, visits were 
made at the various manufacturers’ exhibits, which were at- 
tractively displayed in corridors and rooms of the Park ho- 
tel. Following is a list of the firms which displayed apparatus 
and equipment, together with their representatives at the con- 
vention: 

Western Electric Co., Chicago, J. F. Sweeny, E. V. Thomp- 
son and C. H. Scribner; Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, J. 
D. Kratz, Wisconsin salesman, H. L. Harris, sales engineer, 
and P. Winemiller, Illinois salesman; Electric Appliance Co., 
Chicago, L. S. Leighton and J. B. McMullin; French Battery 
& Carbon Co., Madison, Wis., A. L. Thompson, sales man- 
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ager; Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, R. H. 
Coyne and A. S. Hallstrom; Frank B. Cook, Chicago, J. M. 
Moore; Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co., Fort Dodge, 
Ia., Raymond O. Palmer; Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester and Chicago, F. K. Cannon, Minneapolis, and 
L. E. La Fleur, Chicago; Illinois Electric Co., A. W. Dunham 
and W. A. Grimes; Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, G. W. 
Rodormer; Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee, M. H. 
Croswell and H. S. Green; Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Gen- 
oa, Ill, O. M. Leich, general manager, T. J. Gullion, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois salesman; Harley-Davidson Motorcycle Co., 
Milwaukee, Harry H. McDaniells, Madison; the Telephone 
Improvement Co., Chicago, Jay G. Mitchell, sales engineer ; 
Central Electric Co., Chicago, B. J. Kacin and C. A. Felker; 
C. J. Litscher Electric Co. Milwaukee, E. A. Quarfot, vice- 
president; and the American Electric Co. 

At the banquet on Wednesday night nearly 200 were gath- 
ered. An orchestra enlivened the occasion and inspired fre- 
quent bursts of song from the assembled banquetters. It 
was noted that not a few of the up-state visitors were familiar 
with the Wisconsin yell, and that none had forgotten “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” and kindred lays of never-ending 
popularity. 

W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, filled the role of toastmaster 
worthily and with ease. J. B. McMillan, or Tomah, responded 
with a plea for a broader fellowship among all electrical men. 
He pointed to the spirit of the Sons of Jove as an example 
of the fraternity interest which he desired to see take root 
in not only the telephone ranks but in all lines of the elec- 
tric business. 

Walter J. Gallom, of Sheboygan, entertained the diners 
with an account of the vicissitudes attending his transforma- 
tion from an Englishman into an American. A. H. Haskins 
was adept as a delineator of Swedish dialect. “Happy” 
Crawford, from “Nowhere,” as Toastmaster Smith classified 
him, said some things in entire keeping with his nickname. 
Frank J. Mayer, the Madison district agent of the Bell, was 
introduced as the “official fixer,” in recognition of his work in 
planning other social features of the convention. 

Frank L. Eldridge, of Chicago, spoke briefly, closing with a 
well .worded expression of thanks for courtesies extended dur- 
ing the convention. L. W. Burch, of Madison, did a neat Ger- 
man paraphrase of “Barbara Freitsche.” 

With a tribute to the life and services of Abraham Lincoln, 
whose birthday anniversary it was, S. M. Pederick, of Ripon, 
an attorney and telephone man, made a fitting closing address. 


Tue TuHurspAy SESSION. 


The aims and accomplishments of the Central States Tele- 
phone Service Association were set forth on Thursday morn- 
ing by Frank L. Eldridge, of Chicago, assistant secretary and 
field manager of the organization. Especial interest centered 
in the adoption of operating rules, which are expected to 
eliminate many of the faulty conditions in the business about 
which complaints have been made. In view of the general 
favor with which the convention regarded the tentative rules 
propounded by Mr. Cadby of the State Railroad Commission 
at Wednesday's session, the plans of the Service Association 
in the same direction proved timely. 

After explaining the origin of the movement with which 
he is connected, Mr. Eldridge stated that he expected to be 
in the field a great deal of the time and will endeavor to 
bring about co-operation between the various companies, tak- 
ing up any complaints of poor service that may arise with a 
view of getting the companies together and. remedying the 
poor conditions which may exist. 

“The engineering committee,” he said, “which is at the 
command of the members at any time to answer inquiries 
in connection with plant conditions that may come up, is a 
feature that is alone worth many times the amount of the 
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dues paid into the association. As soon as we get on an 
even and solid running basis, papers will be sent out from 
time to time with helpful suggestions from our engineers to 
the members.” 

Later the convention adopted a resolution recommending an 
investigation into the work and plans of the Service associa- 
tion with a view to its endorsement and the association with 
it of the members of the Wisconsin body. 

Drawing upon long experience in the telephone business 
Joseph Edwards, of Elroy, read a paper at the Thursday 
morning session on “Success and Failure in the Telephone 
Business.” 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to a session at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin engineering building, where Frank J. 
Mayer, district manager of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Madison, presented a paper on “Telephone: Plant Maintenance,” 
illustrated by stereopticon views. Immediately thereafter the 
lecture laboratories were visited, and Prof. E. Bennett, Prof. 
C. M. Jansky and Instructor H. L. Woolhiser demonstrated 
the action of an induction coil and performed tests of carbon 
protectors to show their action under static discharges. They 
also gave a novel demonstration showing the effect of high 
tension wires upon telephone circuits, these demonstrations 
being made possible by means of a 400,000-volt transformer. 
Opportunity also was given to visit the University laboratories. 

Other transactions of the convention, including the outcome 
of the election, were reported by TELEPHONY last week. 

Chicago Rate Reduction Report Filed. 

Reductions in telephone rates aggregating $421,000, for which 
the Chicago Telephone Co. has indicated its acceptance, 
have been submitted to the gas, oil and electric light committee 
through the report of E. W. Bemis, the city’s expert. The re- 
ductions affect seven classes of local service and tolls to near-by 
suburbs. A concession asked by the company that would tend 
to limit the scope of the flat-rate service and what is known 
as “neighborhood” service is offered. 

The reductions benefit 57,594 subscribers. Four-party nickel 
service for residences will remain the same as before, the guar- 
anty of five cents a day not warranting alteration, Mr. Bemis 
believed. Other branches not affected by rate reductions are 
flat-rate service and terminals and extensions used by com- 
mercial houses. 

The four concessions asked by the company were: 

The right to discontinue making rebates to subscribers in 
the nickel classes (exept on four-party nickel) on account 
of deficits previously collected. In view of the large reduc- 
tion in these classes, this small concession has already been 
approved. 

The right to discontinue new contracts for neighborhood 
service. The present neighborhood service is to remain, ex- 
cept that when the number of telephones of that class is re- 
duced to 50 in an exchange, the exchange may be discon- 
tinued. 

The right to discontinue making new contracts for flat-rate 
business service at $185—the service now being furnished to 
be continued to the present subscribers. 

The right to make contracts and to furnish special service 
or regular service for shorter periods than one year, and to 
make and enforce reasonable rules for the use of telephones, 
and the conduct of traffic. 








Local Papers Boost Union, of McKinley, Texas. 

The McKinley, Texas, local papers recently printed an in- 
teresting and glowing account of the successful operation of 
the Union (Independent) Telephone Co., which makes its 
headquarters in that city. C. A. Shock is president of the 
company and W. K. McQuown is manager. The investment 
of the company in McKinley was reviewed, the high quality 
of service given and the extensive toll connections outside. 












Railway Telephony—Practical Points in All Branches 


A Regular Department Which Appears Bi-Monthly—Scope Includes Principles of Construction, Testing, Operation 


and Maintenance—Columns Open for Contributions on Matters of General Interest to 


Those Engaged in This Branch of Telephony 


Setting Poles by Machinery. 
By Frank C. Perkins. 

The accompanying illustrations show a scheme for setting 
poles by machinery as developed at Westfield, Mass. The 
equipment used consisted of a locomotive, reel car, derrick 
car and a pole locating car. The reel car was a platform 
car on which was belted a heavy reel stand holding six reels 
each containing one mile of wire. A uniform tension was 
secured by placing a band brake, adjusted by spring tension, 
on each reel. 

It will be seen that the derrick car included a standard 
hoisting outfit. It consisted of a heavy derrick with 50-ft. 
boom for pole setting and a 20-ft. extension to the boom for 
wire stringing. The extension piece carried on its outer end, 
a cross arm holding six single pulley blocks, through which 
the wires passed directly from the reels. 

A flat car to which was bolted a wooden frame was used 
as a pole locating car. The wooden frame carried an adjust- 
able arm for accurately locating the poles. The poles shown 
in the illustration are 50 feet in length, and set 8 feet in 
the ground. Each carries an 11-ft., four-pin arm and 9-ft., 
two-pin arm besides feeder, telephone and trolley wires. 

It may’ be stated that in this installation the poles were 
fitted on the ground with arms, braces and wire attachments. 





The Pole Setting Crew. 


The regular pole setting crew consisted of 10 men, all labor- 
ers except the foreman. 
per hour. 

The upper cross arms carried six No. 0 stranded copper 
wires for power transmission and four men, exclusive of 


They set from four to five poles 





locomotive and hoisting crew, would string 18 miles per day 
without a lineman’s aid, except for splicing. The wires ran 
from the reels through the six blocks on the boom extension 
and were placed directly on the pole cross arms. They were 
pulled to proper tension with a six wire equalizer and then 





Wire Stringing from Flat Cars. 


tyed to insulators by the lineman so far as possible with one 
climbing of the pole. After the transmission and feeders 
were strung, the brackets and trolley wire were placed in the 
usual way. 





System Applied to Train Dispatching Circuits. 
By John A. Kick. 

System is the close friend of many men and an entire 
stranger to many others. While one man’s system will not 
always blend with the mentality of another, yet without system 
success is difficult of attainment. 

Any undertaking that calls for an outlay of considerable 
capital is worthy of special mental treatment in order to se- 
cure the very best for the money invested. 

The installation of train dispatching circuit is a task that 
requires considerable skill, The more serious thought and 
advance planning, the better timed and more economic will 
be the accomplishment. 

Would we purchase wire and distribute the coils at the re- 
quired intervals and then look for pin room. Do we arrange 
this detail in advance. Also do we go further and study the 
wire lead, considering the future of the plant to such an ex- 
tent that our plans include providing the best pin positions 
for the important dispatching circuit and adjacent pin posi- 
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tions for the next circuit which together with the first, will 
furnish a phantom circuit? 

Has a plan been made that covers the full use of every 
wire on the lead and includes every phantom and simplex 
circuit? The making and remaking of such plans is product- 
ive of latent possibilities. It develops a system of procedure 
in final conversion to a telephone basis. It is a good system 
to give the construction foreman a diagram of the pole line, 
transposition prints, standard specifications, and a written de- 
scription of the work to be done; and to see that he instructs 
his men before starting the work, rather than correcting their 
mistakes as he discovers them later. Many foremen are very 
dependable men but they would be more efficient if the work 
were properly based upon a system which would include detail 
directions, placing the responsibility with the head of the de- 
partment, and leaving only the execution to the foreman. 

On a new circuit I have observed the results of improper 
pin assignment; frequent “bucks” with one or more turns; 
split sleeves and others with too few or too many turns; the 
line wires too tightly drawn for the prevailing tempera- 
ture; irregular ties; and almost every other fault that 
could have been avoided if a standard or other effective 
system had been given the foreman. The same rule applies 
to the distribution and installation of equipment in that 
it should be accomplished in the most effective and eco- 
nomical way, leaving no chance for costly errors. 

To each station should be assigned the full equipment and 
material. This may be readily accomplished by listing each 
item for the several classes of stations, such as test station, 
intermediate station, trainmen’s station, etc. Then under 
each, list the names of the stations to receive the equip- 
«ment assigned to its class. It is a simple operation to so 
arrange the distribution, when the plan is prepared in ad- 
vance and the assignments made, but when it is left to le 
accomplished on a rapidly moving special or in a regular 
baggage car, it goes wrong more often than otherwise. 

With the actual installation work system cannot be over- 
looked. It applies to the proper assignment of the members 
of the gang, as well as to their individual efforts. Equipment 
should be placed in accordance with predetermined fixed posi- 
tions. These positions should conform not to the personal 
wishes or whims of the inexperienced operator, but to the 
very best operating standards which can be made the subject 
of considerable interesting study. Furnish the installing fore- 
man a set of blue prints that indicate the location of the parts 
of the equipment with respect to the center line of the oper- 
ator’s position. They should also show the assembly of the 
switching and protective equipment which is placed on a 
mounting panel or the office wall. 

Coach the installers to perform as many operations as pos- 
sible with a tool before laying it down. In other words, fol- 
low a system some such as the following: 


Place all of the equipment. 

Bore all necessary holes in the table. 

Screw the equipments into place. 

Run all wires and skin and brighten their ends. 
Loosen all binding posts. 

Place all wires under the posts. 

Reset all binding posts and test. 


This is better than listening to the continual clatter caused 
by the picking up and laying down of pliers and screw drivers. 

In installing work one workman frequently runs a number 
of pairs to a given point from which they are to be included 
in the work of another. These pairs should be marked by 
using a code so that no questions need be asked. Each instal- 
ler should have the necessary working tools to prevent con- 
fusion from borrowing. While it may be a rather humorous 
situation when four or five husky fellows try to use a one- 
half pound hammer, on the other hand it is certainly an evi- 
dence of a system that could stand improvement. A good 
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workman usually has a supply of good tools, while a poor 
workman rarely ever has any tools. It is an imposition to 
expect the first man to supply the second. 

Did you ever see a good mechanic stand before a show 
window full of good tools? Each and every one of them 
would. be a pet in his kit. It’s almost a sacrilege to ask that 
he trust them in inexperienced hands. 

There is an effective system that can be applied to almost 
every step in the construction and installation of a telephone 
train dispatching circuit and it extends to the methods of 
final test. The final test can be made by checking the speed 
of operation; local and main line currents in the dispatcher’s 
station (both full and average); the operation of selecting 
each station; and the tone of the answer back which very 
readily indicates the adjustment of the bells. Where local 
battery circuits are employed at the way-stations, the full and 
average current test is of great value. It indicates the condi- 
tion of the battery and discloses any irregular adjustment in 
the controlling device. 

System should follow the circuit indefinitely, as the wire 
chief must maintain it by some system of tests of transmis- 
sion; routine of line tests for troubles; reading of current . 
values; and last, but not least, a system of recording the 
maintenance attention. 





Emergency Telephones on P. R. R. 

The entire main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad betweer 
Pittsburgh and New York, will shortly be equipped with 
emergency telephones, an instrument being installed every 
half mile, as near as consistent with proper locations, for the 
use of train, section, patrol and other men, who are given 
keys, to report accidents or other abnormal conditions to the 
office of the superintendent. This is in consonance with the 
company’s policy of economy, as the new system will, it is 
estimated, pay for itself many times over in preventing ac- 
cidents that entail the loss of life and property, to say nothing 
of the delays incident to such conditions. 

An employe, seeing some defect in the equipment of a pass- 
ing train, can run to the nearest telephone, make his report 
end have the train stopped before a wreck occurs. In the 
event of a wreck, washout, falling rocks or other abnormal 
conditions he can have mén and equipment on the scene in a 
minimum of time. 





Telephone Men in the A. I. E. E. 

Alexander E. Keith, chief engineer of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, has been transferred to the grade of fel- 
low of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, ac- 
cording to the February Proceedings. The following asso- 
ciates have been elected: John Erickson, mechanical and 
electrical engineer of the Automatic Electric Co., Chicago; 
Thomas W. Geary, telephone engineer, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., New York; Albert P. Hyatt, equipment su- 
perintendent, Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago; Frederick W. 
Innes, district engineer, British Columbia Telephone Co., Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Harvey J. Mold, engineer, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., New York; and Leslie O. Tippin, inspector, 
plant department, Chicago Telephone Co., Chicago. 

Conference on Scientific Management. 

The Western Economic Society has announced that it 
will hold a conference at which scientific management will 
be considered from all points of view, at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, March 14 and 15. At this meeting will be pre- 
sented a thorough discussion of the modern ideas of or- 
ganization. efficiency and scientific management. The lead- 
ing advocates of scientific management will present the 
fundamental features of their plans, and opportunity will 
then be given for discussion, questions and criticisms. Pa- 
pers will be offered on a number of topics. 












Specifications and Tests on Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


The First of a Series of Articles Dealing with the Essential Properties of Wire— Points to Be Considered When 


Specifying Galvanized Wire—Tests Which Should Be Undergone By Wire— 
Methods of Packing 


By Hugh T. Wreaks and E. J. Jones 


Telephone and telegraph circuits call for a large amount of 
various kinds of wire. These can be classified as follows: 

Line wire and aerial cables. 

Underground cables and submarine cables. 

Distributing wire and cables. 

Inside wire. 

Aerial cables are generally used in congested districts so 
that in a measure they are protected from extreme weather 
conditions. In this article they will be grouped with under- 
ground and submarine cables. 

The line wire, forming as it does the connecting links over 
vast areas of country, is exposed to all kinds of weather con- 
ditions, extreme heat and cold, high winds, together with 
sleet, hail, rain and snow. Much of it is also installed in 
locations where trouble is not easily or quickly repaired, so 
that the permanency of line wires against all possible damages 
due to service troubles, becomes of extreme importance to 
the operating companies. 

There are several different kinds of line wire commonly 
used, namely: 

Bare galvanized iron wire. 

Weatherproof galvanized iron wire. 

Hard drawn bare copper wire. 

Weatherproof hard drawn copper wire. 

Copper steel wire. 

Weatherproof copper steel wire. 

All of these have some points of advantage under varying 
conditions, which are dependent on the length of the lines, 
height and distance apart of the poles, permanency of instal- 
lation, location, company finances, etc. It will be the purpose 
of this and the following articles to take up each one of 
these products in turn; mention its special advantages, limi- 
tations, the salient points in standard specifications and tests 
under which it is usually purchased; and indicate the present 
tendency of specifications, inspection and tests and how these 
can be used to advantage. so that the good points of these 
various materials are insured and the weak ones guarded 
against. 

GALVANIZED [RON WIRE. 


Galvanized iron wire is largely used where there are not 
very long lines and where the item of first cost is an impor- 
tant consideration. It has the advantage of strength, and the 
disadvantage of low conductivity. Composed of high grade 
material and properly galvanized, it serves a useful purpose, 
otherwise: it is apt to be a source of much trouble and an un- 
profitable investment. As an investment, what the purchaser 
wants is to get a material as low in resistance, as high in ten- 
sile strength and so galvanized as is consistent with a fair 
price and long life. In specifying for this, many things must 
be taken into consideration. The conductivity should not be 
specified so high as to require specially treated or selected 
metal at an unnecessary increase in cost, a mile ohm between 
5,600 and 4,700 being limits of good commercial practice. The 
tensile strength should not be obtained at the expense of 
elasticity, nor should both be so high as to make a too 
springy wire, as in this case the cost and trouble of handling 
by linemen is greatly increased. 

The tests. on galvanizing are also important. as they may 
compel too much or too little galvanizing according to the 
nature of the tests. Too much galvanizing causes cracking 





or flaking in handling and bending, and too little permits 
early rusting of the wire. 

The galvanizing tests are part mechanical and part chem- 
ical and both are sometimes carried to an extreme. The 
usual mechanical test is to wrap the various size wires around 
mandrels of different diameters and back again without de- 
veloping cracks visible to the naked eye. The sizes and the 
diameters called for by the United States government are as 
follows: 

No. 14 B. W. G. and smaller, %4 in. mandrel. 

Nos. 10-13 B. W. G., inclusive round, 1 in. mandrel. 

Nos. 8-9 B. W. G., inclusive round, 1% in. mandrel. 

Nos. 2-6 B. W. G., inclusive round, 2 in. mandrel. 


TESTS oF GALVANIZING. 

It is claimed by some that these tests compel the use of 
too thin a coating of zinc on the wire for the galvanizing to 
have long life, and that the better thickness of galvanizing 
will not stand wrapping round a mandrel of less than 12 
times the diameter of the galvanized wire under test It is 
also claimed that galvanized wire, properly handled, need not 
be bent in radius as short as called for in test specified, ex- 
cept at the joints, and here special protection is not necessary 
anyway. Both these contentions are reasonable in many cases. 
immersions in a standardized solution of copper sulphate of a 
specific gravity of 1.186 at 65 deg. Fahr. The immersions are 
for one minute, the samples between each immersion being 
washed in clean water and wiped dry with cotton waste. Fail- 
ure of the test is shown by bright metallic copper deposits on 
the samples. No objection obtains to this test when carefully 
and properly made. 

The writer finds for practical purposes that a modified com- 
bination of these two, i. e., the bending and galvanizing tests, 
is of value. 

Other points of practical interest are the weights per mile 
of finished wire, the brightness of the galvanizing coating, the 
manner of cutting the ends of coils, question of burrs, scales, 
inequalities, flaws, splints or other imperfections, thickness of 
galvanized coating, etc. 

The weights per mile are important and are generally fig- 
ured so that the linemen will always have full lengths for any 
given weights. The brightness of finished wire, as sometimes 
called for, may be misleading on account of natural oxidiza- 
tion of zinc coating. This is well covered by “a silvery white 
or white appearance and freedom from all foreign matter on 
surface of zinc coating.” 

Ends should be cut with a sheared cut, coils should always 
be examined with careful surface inspection, so that pieces 
or sections showing scales, inequalities, flaws, splints or other 
imperfections will be detected and rejected. 

The thickness of the galvanizing is also important as the 
life of the wire depends directly on the amount of zinc which 
exists on that wire. This is a question of direct observation, 
and can be noted by examination of ends by any one familiar 
with this product. 

The number of joints made up at factory and the method 
of making is important. Improperly made they constitute a 
source of weakness in the wire. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in its specifica- 
tions for galvanized B. B. iron wire, call for the following, 
in sizes Nos. 6 to 14 inclusive: 
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Breaking Weight. The breaking weight of the wire shall 
not be less than two and eight-tenths (2.8) times the weight 
of the wire in pounds per mile. 

Torsion. The wire shall be capable of withstanding at 
least 15 twists in a length of six inches. 

Electrical Resistance. The resistance of the wire in ohms 
per mile at a temperature of 68 deg. Fahr. shall not exceed 
the quotient arising from dividing the constant number 5600 
by the weight of the wire in pounds per mile. 


The resistance is midway between the low grade wire, which 
allows 6,500 mile ohm, and the extreme high grade, which 
calls for 4,700 mile ohm. 

PACKING FOR SHIPMENT. 

The packing of wire for shipment is of extreme importance. 
A little reflection will show that wire poorly packed and care- 
lessly handled, may have sufficient of the galvanizing coating 
scraped off in spots to cause weakness and places where the 
wire will easily rust out. Below is given one method of pack- 
ing that has been found satisfactory. 

The coils shall be wrapped with one layer of tough manila 
paper and one layer of burlap having selvage finish on the 
outer edge. Each coil shall have the weight, length, size of 
wire and the name of the maker, and the purchaser’s order 
or inspection number indelibly and plainly marked on two 
strong tags. One of these tags shall be attached to coils in- 
side the burlap and the other shall be attached outside the 
burlap. Further packing in boxes or bags for long distance 
transmission or rough handling has its advantages. 

From the preceding can in a large measure be seen what 
should obtain to get the best service results from galvanized 
iron wire. 

(To be continued.) 


Big Expansion in Los Angeles. 

The unprecedented increase in the business of the two local 
telephone companies evidences the tremendous growth of Los 
Angeles in the year just ended, says the Times of that city. 
Officials of the companies say that the record will startle the 
telephone world. 

Seventeen thousand more telephones were installed in the 
city in 1912 by the two companies than in the previous year. 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. reports that its long- 
distance calls originating in Los Angeles increased in 1912 at 
the rate of 21,000 a month. To meet the enormous demands 
both companies have increased their equipment and working 
forces 20 per cent. in the past 12 months. 

“There is no better index to the growth of population than 
the telephone business,” said Charles F. Mason, division com- 
mercial superintendent of the Pacific company, in an interview. 
“There is no other meaning to this increase in the number of 
telephones than that people have been swarming into Los 
Angeles by the thousands in the last year. Our construction 
department has been kept exceedingly busy in providing the 
new equipment necessary to meet the demands. It is the largest 
yearly increase in the history of the office.” 

“It has been by far our busiest year,” said A. B. Cass, presi- 
dent of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. “The growth 
in telephone business indicates undoubtedly that the population 
of the city has increased more in the past year than in any 
previous year.” 

The following figures, furnished by the Pacific company, 
show the yearly net gain in the number of telephones installed 





in Los Angeles in the past eight years: 1905, 5,985; 1906, 
5,115; 1907, 2,016; 1908, 3,730; 1909, 5,312; 1910, 3,133; 1911, 
4,064; 1912, 8,117. These are the increases in the number of 


branch exchanges installed in apartment houses and business 
establishments in the last four years: 1909, 100; 1910, 121; 1911, 
175; 1912, 239. The branch exchanges have from 50 to 300 
private telephones connected to them. 

The net gain in the number of telephones installed by the 
Home company in the last five years was as follows: 1908, 
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1,533; 1909, 5,222; 1910, 6,705; 1911, 5,051; 1912, 9,000. The 
number of daily local calls over this telephone system increased 
from 320,000 in 1908 to 665,000 in 1912. 

“Los Angeles is the most talkative city in the world, all of 
which is very well,” said Mr. Cass. “It indicates unusual busi- 
ness activity and also a high average of general intelligence. 
Our business telephones average 40 calls a day. Some of 
them go as high as 60 calls a day. Inquiries at the public 
library and other public institutions and social intercourse bring 
the number of calls over the residence telephones up to a high 
average. The number of calls over the telephones in New York 
City average nine per day for each telephone, but in Los 
Angeles it is 23 calls per day over each telephone. Statistics 
published by one of the telephone technical journals showed that 
the average number of calls per telephone in Los Angeles is 
two to one greater than in any other city in the world. 

“We have increased the size of our mechanical switchboard 
until it is said to be the largest of its kind in existence. When 
our engineers installed our manual switchboard that takes 
care of the private branches, in 1907, they assured us that it 
would be large enough to handle the business for years to come, 
but we have since had to double the size of it. The volume of 
business has more than doubled in the last five vears.” 





To Investigate Commission. 

The Nebraska Railway Commission is to be investigated by 
the state legislature. A committee of five to be named by 
the speaker is to look into the method employed by the com- 
mission in allowing mergers’ of corporations and issues of 
stock and bonds. 

In the resolution calling for the investigation attention is 
called to the merging of the telephone companies in the south 
Platte country and the merging of the two street railway 
companies in Lincoln, with attendant issues of stock and bonds 
in each case. The resolution is, in part, as follows: 


“Whereas, certain telephone companies doing business as 
common carriers within the state of Nebraska have merged 
their properties into one combine; and 

Whereas, said combination has issued large sums of stocks 
and bonds, which merger and issue appear to have been made 
without express statutory permission; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that a committee of five selected 
by the speaker from the membership of this house be charged 
with the investigation of the methods and practices of the 
state Railway Commission in dealing with mergers and grants 
of permission to common carriers to issue additional stocks 
and bonds, and that said committee make a full and complete 
report of its investigation to this house before its final ad- 
journment, and 

Be it further resolved, that the committee selected by the 
speaker be clothed with full and complete power and authority 
to make a complete and thorough investigation of the matter 
assigned to it by this house.” 





Grand Jury to Investigate Mergers on Coast. 

An investigation of the absorption of Independent telephone 
and telegraph companies of the Pacific coast by the Sunset 
(Pacific Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., of the Independ- 
ent telephone companies is announced by the federal grand 
jury at Seattle, Wash. District Attorney Beverly W. Coiner 
is said to have been in close conference with agents of the 
Department of Justice, who have been investigating the ab- 
sorption by the Pacific company of the Independent Telephone 
Co., in Seattle, and the subsequent increase in rates to sub- 
scribers. 

Seattle Municipal Telephone Held Up. 

By a vote of six to two the Seattle, Wash., city council 
in regular session has killed the proposition to submit to the 
electors, March 4, a bond issue of $2,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a municipal telephone system. Of the proposed 
issue $1,500,000 was to have been a mortgage against future 
revenues and $500,000 a general bond issue. 














Fixing of Definite Standards of Telephone Service 


Member of Engineering Staff of Wisconsin Railroad Commission, in Paper Read at Convention of State Associa- 
tion, Offers Tentative Set of Rules Describing Just What Shall Constitute Adequate Telephone 
Service—Asks Comments and Suggestions 


By J. N. Cadby 


In 1910 W. F. Sloan, of our department, read a paper be- 
fore your association in which he analyzed telephone service 
and pointed out many defects and suggested a number of 
remedies. While the last few years have seen a large num- 
ber of improvements in the service of many of your ex- 
changes, our most recent cases and inspections show that 
there is still a great deal of room for improvement. While 
I could add little, if anything, of value to the general sub- 
ject of telephone service, still I feel that some recent devel- 
opments may be of sufficient importance to be worthy of a 
few moments’ consideration. It is my idea to bring out dis- 
cussion, suggestions and criticisms from you gentlemen rather 
than to attempt to enlighten you upon any phase of the tele- 
phone business. 

The Railroad Commission, as you all know, is having a large 
number of telephone cases every month, many of which are 
concerned largely, if not entirely, with the various phases 
of adequate telephone service. Most of these cases, as well 
as the numerous informal telephone matters handled, require 
very much the same treatment. The inspectors employed in 
various lines of engineering work carry stop watches and 
cards on which they record the quality of service rendered 
on the various telephone calls they make in connection with 
their other work. In the mind of the inspector, the service 
in a certain place may be inadequate, while in the mind of 
the office man who handles the correspondence it may be 
considered satisfactory, or vice versa. One informal telephone 
complaint referred to one man on the staff may be handled 
in a certain way, a very similar matter may be handled differ- 
ently by another. 


SERVICE WuicH May Be CHECKED UP. 


Under the present system a telephone company upon re- 
ceiving a complaint may say that it thinks it is giving good 
service, but the consumer may not be satisfied and may bring 
the matter before the commission, either formally or inform- 
ally, and the telephone company has little idea of what com- 
plaint will be made or how it can meet any unjust, exag- 
gerated or incorrect statements made by complainants. Many 
companies have no récords to show the actual service condi- 
tions which have prevailed, and no very definite idea as to 
what the commission will consider adequate service for their 
exchange. In the case of gas and electric service matters, 
most of this uncertainty and need of formal action is elim- 
inated by the fact that adequate gas and electric service has 
been defined by the commission. The inspection of the com- 
mission’s calendar any month will show the difference in 
number of the formal cases of these various service matters. 

If the proper definite standards of telephone -service were 
adopted, many advantages would result to all concerned. The 
service itself would probably be improved. in some respects; 
those in authority would have something definite upon which 
to base instructions to the operators and other employes. The 
complaining subscriber would be met by the manager with 
definite rules and standards which represent what the com- 
mission considered good, adequate service. 

The subscriber, if properly approached, could either be 
satisfied that his service was satisfactory or he could intelli- 
gently keep track of the particular irregularity annoying him 
and take definite notes of the time the irregularity again 


occurred. If he could not succeed in getting service that was 
satisfactory to him, the matter could in nearly every case be 
settled informally. Where it ended in a formal case the com- 
pany could, under satisfactory standards of service, refer to 
complaint records and state definitely what time any par- 
ticular complaint or irregularity took place, the real cause, 
duration, etc. 

Satisfactory standards, on the other hand, would not re- 
quire unnecessary or unreasonable records or improvements, 
would not restrict the development or extension of telephone 
business in the state, and would not require substantial in- 
crease in cost, except perhaps where the service now ren- 
dered is of almost no value, or where much of the work is 
charged to charity, or development of the community. 

The commission recently requested our department to re- 
port upon the matter and suggest tentative rules of telephone 
service which might be discussed and criticised in a public 
hearing in case the commission decided to proceed to establish 
such standards. Up to the present time no report has been 
made to the commission and, until this week, no effort has 
been made to formulate a single rule or hold a conference of 
inspectors regarding such standards. Upon receiving an in- 
vitation to attend this convention and present any matters that 
might be of interest, it occurred to us that a discussion of a 
proposed set of rules might be of interest and value both to 
the association and the commission. The following purely 
tentative rules are presented for your consideration, not by 
the commission, but simply by an individual member of the 
engineering department. 

As in the case with gas and electric rules, it would in all 
probability be expected that, wherever a rule appeared to 
work. under hardship or to be unnecessary or unreasonable, 
the utility would apply for such modification or exemption as 
appeared reasonable. Criticism of the commission’s rules are 
always welcome, but at this time and during the next few 
weeks it is hoped that a great many suggestions will be made 
so that when the rules come to the commission there will be 
little if any change necessary. The rules tentatively suggested 
are as follows: 


TENTATIVE RULES FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Rule 1. The equipment and lines of all telephone utilities 
shall be so constructed and maintained as to eliminate, as far 
as practicable, all cross-talk and objectionable noise on the 
line, and to insure good transmission of messages. 

Rule 2. No Class A or B telephone utility shall allow more 
than eight subscribers on any one line, and on no one line of 
a Class C or D utility shall more than 12 subscribers be 
allowed. 

Rule 3. Each telephone utility operating any trunk lines 
between two or more cities or villages shall have at least one 
such line between each two cities or villages so served to 
which no subscribers’ instruments are connected. 

Rule 4. Each telephone utility shall be responsible for test- 
ing and inspecting all lines and substation equipment used 
directly in rendering its service. Tests should be made at 
least once each month or whenever abnormal weather condi- 
tions demand. Whenever local batteries are defective, the 
company shall either replace them or notify the subscriber, 
according to its regular practice. 
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Rule 5. An exchange shall be considered as giving reason- The program for the operators’ school includes the fol- 
ably prompt service if it conforms to the following schedule: lowing subjects and speakers: “What the Operators’ Or- 
All ganization Means to the Service,” by J. A. Seals; “What 
unanswered All Our Society Can Do,” by Mrs. Nettie Tate; remarks by 
80% of all 95 % of all calls Busy calls L. C. Griffitts; “The Necessity of Accuracy in Making Toll 

calls answered calls answered supervised reported Tickets,” by Frank Webber. 
Class. within. within. within. within. A banquet will be served in the evening, with J. W. Bar- 
A 5 sec. 8 sec. 40 sec. 10 sec. rett as toastmaster. Mr. Baker will talk on the topic, 
B 8 sec. 12 sec. 50 sec. 15 sec. “From An Association Standpoint;”’ Mr. Glass on “From 
3 10 sec. 15 sec. 60 sec. 18 sec. the District Standpoint;’ Miss Robinson on “From an 
D 12 sec. 18 sec. 60 sec. 25 sec. Operating Standpoint;” George H. Crandall on “From a 


All above intervals are those elapsing from the time the call 
is started. 

Rule 6. Each exchange shall have sufficient switchboard 
capacity and operating force to handle the traffic with reason- 
able facility. Sufficient traffic studies shall be made by each 
utility to provide for necessary extensions and to demonstrate 
to the commission that sufficient equipment is in service. 

Rule 7. Each telephone utility shall be responsible for hav- 
ing all calls to its exchanges answered courteously. 

Rule 8. Each utility supplying service to 250 or more sub- 
scribers shall adopt standard phraseology and rules governing 
the conduct of operators while on duty, the method of handling 
general and special calls, the giving of special information, and 
the handling and recording of complaints and irregularities of 
service. 

Rule 9. Each Class A telephone utility shall furnish all sub- 
scribers with directories revised semi-annually. The directories 
of all other exchanges shall be revised at least once each year. 

Rule 10. Each telephone utility shall specifically inform each 
of its subscribers regarding its rules and regulations and the 
conditions under which efficient, adequate telephone service can 
be obtained from its systems. 

Rule 11. Rules governing toll service shall be posted in all 
pay-stations and printed in all directories. 

Rule 12. Parties calling from a pay station for an individual 
or department shall be given the party or department for whom 
they call, or have their coin returned. 

Rule 13. Each exchange shall maintain a record, open to 
public inspection, showing all complaints, interruptions, or 
irregularities of the service which shall include the date and 
time the trouble is reported, the nature of each complaint or 
irregularity, the duration of the irregularity and the remedy. 
All reasonable effort shall be made to eliminate interruptions 
or irregularities and to promptly take care of all complaints or 
irregularities which arise. 

Rule 14. Reasonable effort shall be made by each telephone 
utility to provide for meeting all emergencies, such as failure 
of lighting or power service, sudden increase in traffic, illness 
of operators and other emergencies which would seriously 
affect the service were these provisions not made. 

Rule 15. In order to facilitate the enforcing of these stand- 
ards, each telephone utility shall file with the commission the 
name and address of the official responsible for the quality of 
service furnished. 

Illinois District Association to Meet. 

On Wednesday, March 12, there will be held at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, Peoria, IIl., the first quarterly meeting of the 
District No. Five association of Illinois Independent tele- 
phone men. The meeting will be at 1:30 p. m. and, at the 
same time, an operators’ school will be conducted by Miss 
Mary Robinson, of Aurora. 

The program for the district meeting is as follows: 
“What These District Meetings Mean to the State Asso- 
ciation,” by J. W. Barrett; “Toll Line Troubles and Their 
Cure,” by H. B. Crandall; “What We Can Do to Aid the 
Service,” by Geo. H. Glass; “The Commercial Side of the 
Toll Business,” by L. C. Griffitts; “The Clearing House,” 
by H. B. Gilmore; “1913—The Outlook,” by B. F. Baker. 








Manufacturer’s Standpoint;” L. C. Griffitts on “From a 
Company Standpoint;” and C. B. Cheadle on “Unity and 
its Telephone Value.” 





Interference with Telephones by High Tension Lines. 

As the result of complaints presented to the California 
Railroad Commission by telephone companies, of inductive in- 
terference by high tension power lines, the commission has 
authorized the organization of a joint committee which has 
assumed the title of a research committee. The committee 
is made up of representatives of the various wire interests 
in California and representatives of the Railroad Commission, 
and has undertaken a series of tests to throw new light on 
the subject. The program of tests to be carried out by this 
committee is as follows: 

Telephone Systems.—Complete electrical tests on various 
types of telephone circuits to determine their electrical and 
physical conditions when not subjected to power interference. 

Power Systems.—Complete electrical tests on various types 
of power systems to determine their electrical and physical 
characteristics without power in the system. 

Combination Tests.——Various types of telephone and power 
systems under normal operation of both systems. 

The personnel of the committee undertaking this work is as 
follows: Representing telephone and telegraph interests, A. 
H. Griswold, R. W. Gray, C. H. Temple, and L. M. Ellis; 
representing power interests, H. A. Barre, Louis Elliott, P. 
M. Downing, and J. E. Woodbridge; representing railroad 
interests, A. H. Babcock; representing the state Railroad 
Commission, R. A. Thompson, A. R. Kelly, F. E. Hoar, and 
J. T. Shaw. 

This committee came into existence as the result of numer- 
ous conferences between the interested operating companies 
and the commission, and has evoked widespread interest 
among the electrical engineering fraternity, both telephone 
and power as well as telegraph and railroad. 

Caustic Comment by Mr. Sunny. 

Referring to the suit of the minority stockholders of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., reported by TELEPHONY last 
week, B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago Telephone Co., 
is quoted by the Chicago Record-Herald as follows: 

“T guess I made a mistake. I have overlooked something 
in directing telephone affairs. Here Mr. Bemis charges me 
with taking excess profits from consumers (in Chicago), and 
the other attorneys say I didn’t give stockholders enough 
profits. 

“IT should have employed Mr. Bemis to handle my minority 
stockholders, and the stockholders’ attorneys to meet the city’s 
demands. I would have saved myself and our company a lot 
of worry and annoyance.” 








Authorizes Maintenance of Interconnecting Contracts. 

The Ohio Public Service Commission has authorized the 
County Home Telephone Co., of Grover Hill, Ohio, and the 
Central Union Telephone Co. to continue an agreement for 
interchange of business. Similar permission has been given 
with regard to an interconnection contract between the Cen- 
tral Union and the Guysville Telephone Co., of Guysville. 














Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


Cheer Up. 

Pass it on. 
If you have an old lead dime, 
Do not fuss and waste good time; 

Pass it on. 
You may feel real mean, it’s true, 
But in just a week or two 
It will come right back to you. 

Pass it on. 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


If you have a cure for grip, 

Pass it on. 
Do not let your chances slip; 

Pass it on. 
Never fear that you'll forget 
The prescription that’s your pet; 
’Twill drift back to you, you bet! 

Pass it on. 

—Denver Republican. 


If you have a good umbrell’, 

Pass it on. 
’Tisn’t yours, you know full well; 

Pass it on. 
If you know just where you got it, 
From your recollection blot it; 
Some wet day the owner’ll spot it. 

Pass it on. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


If you have a telephone, 

Pass it on. 
You can’t use it all alone; 

Pass it on. 
You’re allowed the rent to pay. 
But neighbors having much to say 
Use it gratis, every day. 

Pass it on. 


The Telephone Girl. 
We read of fair maidens in story, 
Whose deeds set the earth in a whirl, 
But for genuine gems they’re not in it 
With the up-to-date telephone girl. 





We see her trip by in the morning, 
From her cap peeps a soft, fluffy curl, 

This great central link of existence, 
Indispensable telephone girl. 


The day through she promptly assists us, 
And it must be an out and out chur], 
Who can’t name by hundreds the favors 

We get from the telephone girl. 


Few there be who cheerfully serve us, 
In modern day life she’s a pearl. 

Just try living one day without her. 
Hats off to the telephone girl. 














HERE BE WHERE THE tthe 

CONVENTION 15, 'M GOING } . 

IN EVEN THOUGH 1T DO 
BE ON THE [9TH FLOOR 


WELL-WELL HERE FALFA Y' 
COMES ALFALFA GRANGER ARE JUST IN 
AND HE'S JUST IN TIME FoR TIME. FOR. 

THE BANQUET 








LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 
ALFALFA GRANGER 
HAS JUST ARRIVED 


GO AHEAD ALFALFA— 
YOU HAVE BEEN CALLED UPON 
FOR A SPEECH ~— HURRY 














FOR GOODNESS 
SAKE IF YOu 
CANT SAY 
ANYTHING 






































Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Letters From a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben:— 

Some queer things happen even here in this out of the 
way place. In getting together a digging gang to build 
our line east of here I ran across an old farmer who had 
three complete digging sets and three of his sons came to 
me for jobs, asking 25 cents bonus for furnishing their own 
tools. I found, by inquiring of the farmer, that he took 
them, with considerable amount of rope, etc., in pay- 
ment for board of the gang when the line was built 
through here. As I have driven along the line, I have seen 
miscellaneous tools, here and there, in possession of the 
farmer that I could readily recognize. 

They say “dead men tell no tales” but there are two dead 
men up the line aways that tell a pretty good story of 
carelessness. A farmer is usually pretty apt to find use for 
tools, but this one was lacking in ingenuity to make use 
of a dead man. However, his son used one of them as a 
lever to roll rocks up in the fence corners out of the way. 

Yes there’s probably thirty dollars worth of tools, which 
really belong to the telephone company, right in this 
neighborhood. , 

It has always been my opinion that too much timber 
has been used for cross arms. The size used, no doubt, 
is necessary to hold the pins and, of course, smaller 
wooden pins would be hazardous. But the time is almost 
here when iron will take the place of both. If neces- 
sary to protect the wires from coming into contact with 
the iron, the arm could be fitted with a thin wooden strip 
attached to the upper side. Your idea is along this line 
I believe, but you'll probably find that the problem has 
already been worked out, and the moment wooden arms 
show a cost above that of iron, the iron will be substi- 
tuted. 

There’s an expression current around this part of the 
country which I could not understand for a long time, but 
finally found out by inquiring of Doc. Stuver. It’s the 
story of a man who was a size larger than his job. 

About 20 miles up the road, there’s a junction on one 
side of the river. The R. & N. tracks approach the bridge 
on a long high embankment. There is a telegraph station 
on the high ground at the beginning of the approach. 
Every spring when the river rises, the back water en- 
dangers the embankment, causing not a little anxiety 
down at headquarters. 

A fellow named Murphy had charge of the track on 
the embankment and had served several years at the job. 
It seems that one spring there was a change of superin- 
tendents down at headquarters and the new “super” knew 
nothing of Murphy being master of the situation at the 
river. He was familiar with the road from end to end 
and when high water reports began to come in, his mind 
at once turned to the long embankment and its num- 
erous sluiceways. He wired at once to the man in the 
little station house. “What is being done to hold the 
embankment against the flood.” The man at the key 
knew of no better way to ascertain what was being done 
than to ask Murphy. When asked, Murphy took a pencil 
and wrote: 

“Murphy’s on the job.” 

In a flash a request came back for a signature. 

“’Tis Murphy’s message,” the operator replied. 

The next day the superintendent took a run down in 
his private car. He got out at the little station and 
was about to inquire for Murphy but changed his mind. 
Instead he walked slowly down the tracks, watching sev- 
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eral gangs of men steering the driftwood through the 
sluiceways under the direction of a little Irishman who 
seemed to know by intuition just where a word or a hand 
was needed. Then he rolled back to headquarters. 

The first thing he did, upon reaching his desk, was to 
send a message to Murphy saying, “Stay on the job until 
it is safe to leave, then report to me here. There’s a 
bigger job waiting for you.” 

But every year since, nu matter where Murphy may be 
between times, when the backwater begins to seep up 
along the embankment, there is a message flashed to head- 
quarters from the little station saying, “Murphy is on 
the job.” The “super,” knows “It’s Murphy’s message,” 
and he knows, too, that it would break the little Irishman’s 
heart should the water ever best him in the annual battle. 

So, about here, “Murphy’s on the job,” has become a 
slogan and means “All’s well.” 

As assistant general foreman you'll be caught at times 
with rising water threatening to wash the lines away; with 
snow and sleet loading the wires to their limit; and con- 
fronted with wreckage from wind and falling timber. If 
you know your job, as Murphy did, so well that the super- 
intendent, himself, will not offer a suggestion, like Murphy 
your presence on the job will carry assurance and relieve 
nerve tension. You, perhaps, will never be able to be as 
terse as Murphy in his message; history records but few, 
even great men who could. They were men who did 
things. 

There are several elements to Murphy’s message when 
you know the whole story. They are assurance, confidence, 
loyalty, and, best of all, the “never say die” spirit, the com- 
mon words of determination. 

Went farther east on the line, the other day, than I have 
been before. Had a case of trouble which sounded queer from 
the start. The eight wires on the lower arm were crossed. 
Anything falling above would have affected the top wires. 
Things don’t usually fall up from below and hit all the 
wires at once. 

Well, I was satisfied of one thing and that was I’d 
be able to see it when I come to it. I “pretty soon came 
to it” as the Dutchman says. 

It was one of those very useful but much dreaded 
farmers’ lines. It had been standing a number of years 
and I don’t quite understand how the long distance men 
had overlooked it so long. Perhaps they considered that 
method of overcoming obstacles deserved preservation for 
posterity. 

The line came up through the field at right angles to 
the long distance line, on poles of about the same height. 
There were two iron wires which had been left slack and 
passed under the long distance wires and were then carried 
to the next pole. Either at the time of building, or later, 
the wires had come in contact with the toll wires. To clear 
the trouble, a teakettle full of rocks had been hung on 
one wire. When I arrived, the other wire was laying up 
against the toll wires. I kicked around in the weeds and 
found a couple of old gear wheels which I concluded had 
but recently fallen from somewhere. I was up against 
it. I couldn’t cut down the farmer line, or raise the wires 
above the long distance line. To place them any lower 
on the poles, would have brought them too low over the 
traveled road. 

Going over every phase of the layout, I called the weight 
plan the best for temporary purposes as it kept the wires 
from swinging and held them close at all times. I did 
a tidy job, putting these gear wheels back in place and 
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also reinforced the rotten string by which the teakettle 
was suspended. I improved on the other fellow’s idea by 
being sure that the weights would “stay put.” 

The pigs will be squeeling for corn before I’m up in the 
morning. Your, Uncie Dicx. 





Battery Ground Omitted in Circuit Sketch. 

In the sketch accompanying my contribution headed “A 
Satisfactory Howler Circuit,’ which apeared in TELEPHONY, 
February 1, page 40, the batter ground was not shown. One 
can readily see that the battery supply of the howler relay H 
cannot be traced unless this ground is indicated. The side of 
battery which is connected to winding W,. of relay R should 
be grounded. Benj. OLNEY. 
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Claims to Have a Real Telephone Recorder. 

Leroy Drake, a blind man of Chicago, has invented a tele- 
phone recorder which he declares will write messages in case 
the party called is absent at the time of the call. As the ma- 
chine has not yet been patented Mr. Drake refuses to exhibit 
it or to describe minutely its workings. 

“T have built the machine after years of study,’ said Drake 
in an interview. “Of course, I did not make the parts, but 
I assembled them into the machine. 

“The machine writes the words that are talked over the 
wire. It does not write on paper, but on a material, the 
chemical composition of which is a secret. The machine 
weighs from a pound and a half to two pounds and can be 
built so as to sell at a very low cost.” 


The Telephone Inspector and the Troubleman 


Continuation of a Series of Articles Begun in the September 7 Issue of Telephony—They Deal in an Elementary 
and Explicit Manner With Many of the Problems Encountered by Telephone 
Men in the Operation of Small Exchanges 


By A. E. Dobbs 


“T believe you intended to give me some instructions about 
repairing these old sets,” suggested Will, who was afraid 
George would tell him so much that he would be unable to 
remember a great part of it. 

“Yes, I did,” replied George. “Let me see—Oh yes! Here 
are 100 small self-contained hook switches, that can be put 
into any kind of an instrument we have. Run your wires as 
shown in the diagrams I gave you the other day. Another 
thing—in stripping the ends of the wires, do not use your 
plier. Use a sharp knife—you will find an oil stone over 
there—and make a smooth, clean cut. When you put these 
wires in the box use as few staples as possible, for young 
wiremen have a tendency to staple everything down hard and 
fast. This not only cuts the insulation, to say nothing of the 
fact that you may cut the wires, but you reduce the insulation 
of your circuit. 

“Wires laid loosely are better insulated than those fastened 
down—that is, if they are kept apart. But even if they are 
not, the covering is usually sufficient. When you bring the 
wires from the switch to the binding posts, you can place them 
well enough for all purposes, by merely bending them into 
place. The longer ones to the fourth and fifth binding posts 
will need only a couple of staples to hold them down in the 
corners, and that is all. In the generator box four or five are 
enough. 

“In that corner you will find a set which I have wired, or 
rather rewired, so that you can use it as a model if you like. 
I must be going and if you finish two of these boxes today 
I will be satisfied. Let me see—you have ten instruments of 
that class here. Better take all the transmitters off and wire 
them first, so that you will become familiar with that part of 
the work. You should be able to do five or six of them to- 
day, but do your work well, even if you don’t complete but 
two sets.” 

A WALK wITH GEORGE. 

George had been promoted from the position of inspector to 
that of superintendent. The whole management of the ex- 
change was practically turned over to him and the result of his 
efforts was a vastly improved service. Patrons who still re- 
membered the wretched service when he first came, and the 
prompt and efficient service which was then being rendered, 
were well satisfied. Instead of threats to throw out “their old 
telephones” and use those of the other company, the talk was 
all in favor of the new company’s excellent service. 

In a small Independent exchange, however, everyone has to 


work from the manager down, and George’s promotion did not 
bring him any less work, although it gave him more authority 
in the office. 

He generally made it a point to get around to every tele- 
phone in the plant every six to eight weeks and make notes 
of its condition and of the service rendered. If the batteries 
needed renewal, Will was sent to replace them, although some- 
times George carried extra dry cells. He also made note of 
switch contacts and the general appearance of the instrument, 
as well as complaints by subscribers. To keep tab on the serv- 
ice, he usually called up the operator and took note of the 
number of seconds required to receive an answer. As he 
knew the voice of each operator, he would occasionally post 
up a bulletin, in the operating room, reading something like 
this: 

“Average time, in seconds, made by operators in answering 
calls, as taken from answers to 100 calls: 


Miss Mumn average time 3.7 sec. 
Miss George i “ 4.65 “ 
Miss Cole ‘ - gs.” 
Miss Lewis a a as 
Miss Sherman (relief operator) - * a * 
Miss Black (night operator) “« - £i ” 


Note—Miss Mumn makes the quickest time, but Miss George 
has the busiest position. Her time, therefore, should be cor- 
rected to correspond to the number of calls received. This 
would reduce her time to four seconds. Miss Cole could do 
better. Miss Black, the night operator, has the whole board to 
attend to, and taking this into consideration, her time is very 
good.” 

Of course, such a notice as this posted every month in the 
exchange, had the effect of stimulating the operators to do 
their very best. As they could never tell when these test 
calls were coming in nor who was making them, for George 
sometimes requested friendly subscribers to do it for him, 
the second report showed marked improvement. 

Taking down a receiver, he would blow softly across the 
mouthpiece of the transmitter to test the adjustment and gen- 
eral condition of the battery. 

Sometimes he would find receiver cords in bad condition, 
which, although they were not giving any trouble at that time, 
would do so in the near future. Again he would find very 
poor switches in the instruments. As fast as possible, such 
were taken back to the shop and replaced by others. Then 
again, generators would be found with weak fields caused by 
loss of magnetism and they had to be taken in and recharged. 

(To be continued.) 








Those Who Registered at the National Convention 


Armstrong, C. W., Springfield, Ill., Inter-State Ind. T. & 
. Go 

Adams, A. F., Joplin, Mo.. Home T. & T. Co. 

Adair, C. F., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Allen, E. D., Pendleton, Ind., Pendleton Telephone Co. 

Allen, T. W., Corinth, Miss., Sun T. & T. Co. 

Anderson, H. C., Clinton, Wis., Bergen Telephone Co. 

Annan, Geo., Springfield, Ill., Inter-State Ind. T. & T. Co. 

Appleton, C. R., Mt. Vernon, O. 

Arnold, E. O., Mt. Vernon, O. 

Ashe, F. H., Kewanee, IIl., Kewanee Home Telephone Co. 

Anderson, C. A., Chicago, Anderson Elect. & Mfg. Co. 

Atkin,,G. H., Chicago, Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Ainsworth, J. H., Chicago, Automatic Electric Co. 

Bleakney, C. R., Sidney, O., Sidney Telephone Co. 

Brown, W. R., Lafayette, Ind., Lafayette Telephone Co. 

Bals, Charles, Chicago, Corwin Telephone Co. 

Banks, Geo. L., Dekalb, Ill, DeKalb County Telephone Co 

Barber, E. L., Aurora, IIl., Inter-State Independent T. & T. 


Co. 
Barrett, James W., Pekin, IIl., Citizens’ Telephone Co. 
Barry, R. L., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 
Beam, Frank L., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Beliveau, A. A., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 
Bellany, Knoxville, Ia. 
Bemis, Edward W., Chicago. 
Bennett, Chas. H., Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co. 
Berry, A. J., Marion, O., Marion County Telephone Co. 
Berg, Edwin A., Ashton, Ill., Farmers’ Telephone Co. 
Bohn, Frank E., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Home T. & T. Co 
Bowden, A. H., Almond, Wis., Almond Telephone Co. 
Bouse, J. C., Columbus, O., United States Telephone Co. 
Bowdle, F. A., Cerro Gordo, IIll., Cerro Gordo Telo. Co. 
Bowen, L. S., Savanna, IIl., Carroll County Independent Tel- 
ephone Co. 
Boyd, C. D., Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Boynton, E. D., Pleasant Plains, Ill., Boynton Telephone Co. 
Brandt, A., Freeport, Ill., Stephenson County Telephone Co. 
Brandt, A. E., Freeport, Ill., Stephenson County Telo. Co. 
Brandt, H., Freeport, I1l., Stephenson County Telephone Co. 
Brandt, Selma, Freeport, Ill., Stephenson County Telo. Co. 
Branson, Wellington, O., Wellington Telephone Co. 
Brinkley, J., Freeport, Ill., Stephenson County Telo. Co. 
Bronakon, J. T., Princeton, Ind., Princeton Telephone Co. 
Brooks, W. E., Elyria, O., Elyria Telephone Co. 
Brown, C. L., Abilene, Kan. 
Browne, O. F., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Bryant, W. H., Mobile, Ala.. Home Telephone Co. 
Buck, A., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Burnett, B. W., Armour, S. D., Armour Telephone Co. 
Brown, Milton, Lafayette, Ind., Lafayette Telephone Co. 
Bean, A. G., Elyria, O., The Dean Electric Co. 
Babcock, Garrison, Chicago, The Telephone Improvement 


Co. 
Becker, J. W., Cincinnati, O., The Specialty Device Co. 
Bernhard, Frank H., Chicago, Electrical Review Pub. Co. 
Bierce, F. W., Cincinnati, O., The Specialty Device Co. 
Bischoff, W. E., Chicago, W. N. Matthews & Bro. 
Bishton, Geo. A., Cedar Rapids, Ia., Electric Spec. Mfg. Co. 
Blackburn, Geo. R., Cleveland, O., Blackburn Specialty Co. 
Block, L. T., St. Louis, Mo., Utilities Indemnity Exchange. 
Boberg, Chas. P., Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 
Bonner, D., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Boole, P. R., Chicago, Electric Appliance Co. 
Bottorff, Chas. A., Chicago, Homer Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Bowling, C. M., Hoopeston, Ill., Kellogg S. & S. Co. 
Brown, James, Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
oO. 
Brown, Eugene L., Chicago, American Electric Co. 
Conover, Geo. D., Chicago, John A. Roeblings Sons Co. 
Curren, A. J., and wife, Elyria, O., Elyria Telephone Co. 
Caman, W. H., Beatrice, Neb., Lincoln T. & T. Co. 
Campbell, John A., Plymouth, Ind., Winona Telephone Co. 
Carswall, F., Elkhorn, Wis. 
Cassaday, Columbus, O., United States Telephone Co. 
Chambers, R. H., Louisville, Ky., Central Home T. & T. Co. 
ear H. B., Aurora, Ill., Inter-State Independent T. & 
. Co. v 
Christley, L. C., Boswell, Ind., Boswell Telephone Co. 
Clarke, A. B., Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Long Dist. 
Telephone Co. 


Clark, F. L., Clayton, Ill. Siloam Springs Telephone Co. 
Clark, James R., Mt. Sterling, Ill, Mt. Sterling Telo. Co. 
Codington, G. E., Auburn, Neb., Auburn Telephone Co. 
Coffman, Chas. H., Clinton, III. 
Corman, M., Louisville, Ky., Central Home T. & T. Co. 
Corwin, E. R., Chicago, Corwin Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Craven, Geo. R., Dayton, O., Craven & Berry. 
Curtis, O., Minneapolis, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 
Crosey, W. J., Newton, Ia., Jasper County Telephone Co. 
Cuppy, F. O., La Fayette, Ind., La Fayette Telephone Co. 
Cousiards, Geo. G., Decatur, Ill., Decatur Home Telo. Co. 
Crowley, J. C., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 
Cheadle, C. B., Joliet, Ill., Dixon Home Telephone Co. 
Cannon, F. K., Minneapolis, Minn., Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 
Campbell, W. B., New York, Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Carter, A. J., Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Christian, A. L., Chicago, The Telephone Improvement Co. 
Clark, B. B., Rochester, N. Y., American Telephone Fire 
Alarm Co. 
Coffey, Jno. W., Indianapolis, Ind., Coffey System & Audit 


oO. 

Croswell, M. H., Milwaukee, Wis., Julius Andrae & Sons Co. 

Critchfield, H. D., Chicago, Automatic Electric Co. 

Cuming, J. S., St. Louis, Mo., Central Telo. Elect. Co. 

Cracraft, J. P., Chicago, The Telephone Improvement Co. 

Crandall, Geo. H., Springfield, Ill, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

Cook, H. Roy, Chicago, Frank B. Cook. 

Cook, H. A., Chicago, Frank B. Cook. 

Cook, Frank B., Chicago, Frank B. Cook. 

Crawford, V. L., St. Louis, Mo., W. N. Matthews &- Bro. 

Curtis, W. T., St. Joseph, Mo., American Electric Co. 

Currier, H. D., Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. Co. 

Devore, J. S., Bryan, O., Bryan, Telephone Co. 

Deering, Chas. C., Des Moines, Ia., Iowa Ind. Telo. Ass’n. 

Davis, K. B., Middletown, Ind. 

Davis, H. H., Middletown, Ind. 

Doud, R. C., Baxter, Ia., Baxter Telephone Co. 

Draper, Edward J., Chicago. 

Davis, Geo. H., Rushville, Ind., Rushville Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. 

Daicey, Elmer E., South Bend, Ind., South Bend Home 
Telephone Co. 

Davies, E. C., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Daywood, C. C., Oblong, Ill, Oblong Telephone Co. 

Dagger, F., Toronto, Ont., Canadian Independent Telephone 
Ass'n. 

Drines, J. C., Knoxville, Tenn., Peoples’ T. & T. Co. 

Doolittle, W. E., Chicago. 

Downey, N. I., Chicago, Kurz-Downey Co. 

Dreisser, F. R., Napoleon, O., Napoleon Telephone Co. 

Dee, David G., Chicago, American Telephone Fire Alarm 
Co 


Davis, Geo., Cleveland, O., North Electric Co. 

Dean, E. J., Davenport, Ia., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

Davis, H. B., Chicago, Frank B. Cook. 

ee Geo. H., Chicago, The Telephone Improvement 
oO. 

Dudley, H. B., Albany, N. Y., Kellogg Swbd. & Sup. Co. 

Duncan, J. A., Des Moines, Ia., Illinois Electric Co. 

Dunlap, T. L., Ft. Dodge, Ia., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Earle, J. B., Waco, Texas, Brazos Valley T. & T. Co. 

Edward, Stanley R., Chicago, TELEPHONY. 

Edwards, Ray W., Clinton, III. 

Eldridge, F. L., Chicago, Telephone Service Ass’n. 

Ellwanger, J. F., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Edwin, Jno. D., McConnelsville, O., Riverside Telephone Co. 

Echols, C., Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Ellis, W. R., Geneva, Ohio., Peoples Telephone Co. 

Fellows, R. A., Chicago, Addressograph Co. 

Finley, J. H., Western Springs, Ill., Automatic Elect. Co. 

Fisher, J. E., Chicago, Automatic Elect. Co. 

Fischer, R. W., Chicago, National Carbon Co. 

Fondersmith, E. M., Chicago, Duplex Metals Co. 

Falls, J. D., Lima, O., Lima T. & T. Co. 

Fargo, H. D., Chicago, TELEPHONY. 

Ferguson, C. M., Mankato, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Fitzsimmons, Reading, Mich.,Reading Central Telephone Co. 

Folsom, R. A., Dayton, O., Home Telephone Co. 

Fort, K. W., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Fowler, W. H., Pello, Ia., Fowler Telephone Co. 
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Fuller, Geo. R., Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Telephone Co. 
Ford, W. B., Royal Centre, Ind. 
Gary, H. S., Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Home Telo. Co. 
Garard, I. B., Dana, Ind., Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
Glass, Geo. H., Pekin, Ill. Citizens’ Telephone Co. 
Gilmore, H. B., Springfield, Ill., Illinois Toll Clearing Co. 
Gordon, Dr. R. E., El Pasa, Ill., El Paso Telephone Co. 
Gott, C. D., Wellington, O., Wellington Telephone Co. 
Grew, O. H., Rochester, Ind., Rochester Telephone Co. 
Goodrich, W. F., La Crosse, Wis., La Crusse Telo. Co. 
Gardner, E. L., Weldon, Ill, National Telo. & Elect. Co. 
Graham, C. R., Oberlin, O., Oberlin Telephone Co. 
Green, J. E., Streator, Ill., Streator Independent T. & T. Co. 
Gregson, M. B., New Philadelphia, O. 
Groh, B. C., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Grauel, C. M., Painesville, Ill., Painesville Telephone Co. 
Guthrie, R. A., Macon, Mo., Macon Telephone Co. 
Gauts, M. E., Newton, Ia., Jasper County Telephone Co. 
Griffitts, L. C., Aurora, IIl., Interstate Ind. T. & T. Co. 
Gillespie, D. J., Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. Co. 
Green, Russell E., Chicago, Stand. Underground Cable Co. 
naar > H. S., Cleveland, O., Nungesser Carbon & Battery 
O. 
Greusel, F. W., Rockford, Ill., Electric Appliance Co. 
Gullion T. J., Genoa, IIl., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 
Gundlach, Louis J., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Hastie, J. R., Chicago, TELEPHONY. 
Harper, Ray, Chicago, TELEPHONY. 
Hermet, C. C., Chicago, Swedish-American Telephone Co. 
Haeger, W. F., Chicago, Manhattan Electric Supply Co. 
Harris, H. L., Elyria, O., Dean Electric Co. 
Hammond, E. H., Chicago, American Electric Works. 
Henderson, R. G., Chicago, Anderson Elect. & Mfg. Co. 
Hirsch, Seymour, Toledo, O., Automatic Electric Co. 
Henderson, C. C., Chicago, Anderson Electric Co. 
Hind, W. R., Chillicothe, Mo., Kellogg Swbd. & Sup. Co. 
Hodgson, F. M., Kansas City, Kellogg Swbhd. & Sup. Co. 
Hufmeyer, Theo. A. J., Chicago, Automatic Telephone Co. 
Holroyd, F. H., Geneva, Ill., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 
Hogue, H. W., Genoa, IIl., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 
Hohmann, Chicago, Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Hubenthol, H. W., Chicago, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Hubbard, H. M., Chicago, Fibre Conduit Co. 
Hague, A. E., Chicago, The Telephone Improvement Co. 
Haubrich, A. M., Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 
Harvey, S. C., Bowling Green, O., Frank B. Cook. 
Hall, Robert, Chicago, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Hadley, Asher, Pittsford, Mich., Hillsdale County Telo. Co. 
Haley, J. B., Warren, Ill, Pitcher Telephone Co. 
Hayes, Chas. A., Macon, Mo., Macon Telephone Co. 
Hattel, B. C., Ft. Wayne, Ind., Home T. & T. Co. 
Haase, A. L., Chicago, Electricity Magazine Corporation. 
Haines, E., Indianapolis, Ind., Indiana Toll Clearing Co. 
Harmon, E. L., Disko, Ind., Akron Telephone Co. 
Hirsch, G., Columbus, O. 
Heller, S. M., Louisville, Ky., Central Home T. & T. Co. 
Herrick, L. A., Freeport, Ill., Stephenson County Telo. Co. 
Hill, C. A., Fairbury, Ill., Fairbury Telephone Co. 
Horton, W. D., McRae, Ga., McRae-Helena Telephone Co. 
Hyde, B. C., Waco, Tex., Brazos Valley T. & T. Co. 
Hurtz, L. E., Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln T. & T. Co. 
Hynemon, L. F., Lexington, IIl., Lexington, III. 
Holdoegel, P. C., Rockwell City, Ia., Central Mut. Telo. Co. 
Hosea, M. F., Indianapolis, Ind., New Long Dist. Telo. Co. 
Holbrook, R. H., Chicago, TELEPHONY. 
Hollander, Chas. E., Newark, O., Newark Telephone Co. 
Howard, E. A., Wheeling, W. Va., National Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia. 
Howe, C. N., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Hunter, N. G., Wabash, Ill. Home Telephone Co. 
Hall, Roy W., Westfield, Ill., Westfield-Kansas Telo. Co. 
Ingram, A. N.,‘ Toronto, Ont. 
Jones, C. L., Athens, O. 
Jeffery, H. E., Aurora, IIll., Interstate Ind. T. & T. Co.. 
Junge, O. C., Chicago, Reliable Electric Co. 
Jeffery, W. J., Paducah, Ky., Paducah Home T. & T. Co. 
a.“ A. J., Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 


oO. 
Jones, W., Cleveland, O., Nungesser Carbon Battery Co. 
Joos, H. C., Chicago, Belden Mfg. Co. 

Jones, C. L., Athens, O., Athens County Home Telo. Co. 

June, T. J., Cleveland, O., The Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 

Jackson, W. T., Rushville, Ind., Rushville Co-Operative 
Telephone Co. 

Jennings, B. P., Chicago Montgomery, Ward & Co. 

Judkins, P. R., Goshen, Ind. 
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Jallsmans, Chas. N., Holgate, O., Holgate Telephone Co. 

Jackson, F., Chicago., Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Johnston, G. R., Columbus, O., Columbus Citizens’ Telo. Co. 

Knipe, H. H., Robinson, Ill., South Eastern Illinois L. D. 
a. & FT. Ga 

Kenter, Geo. J., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Kavanaugh, M. J., Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co. 

Knapp, Frank A., Bellevue, O., Local Telephone Co. 

Klappenbach, E., Chicago, TELEPHONY. 

Kellogg, Chas. A., Minneapolis, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Krauel, G., Chicago., Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Kornfeld, Frederick H., Aurora, IIl., Inter-State Indepen- 
dent T. & T. Co. 

Knell, O., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Kirther, Jr., Thos. J., Royal Center, Ind. 

Klingen, J. S. H., Brazil, Ind., Citizens’ Telephone Co. 

Koontz, C. E., Bremen, Ind., Home Telephone Co. 

Koontz, S. E., Bremen, Ind., Home Telephone Co. 

Kellogg, L. D., Chicago, Kellogg Swbd. & Sup. Co. 

Kelsey, J. C., Chicago, Kellogg Swbd. & Sup. Co. 

— H. G., Chicago, American Telephone Fire Alarm 


Oo. 
Keith, Ellsworth, Chicago, Automatic Electric Co. 
Kratz, J. D., Madison, Wis., Dean Electric Co. 

King, F. C., Logansport, Ind., Kellogg Swbd. & Sup. Co. 
Lawrence, E. G., Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. Co. 
Lewis, W. S., Cleveland, O., Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 
Leinard, H. O., Cleveland, O., Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 
Lemont, A. E., Boston, Mass., Flint Sanitary Mouthpiece 
Co. 
Lolley, W., Columbus, O., Citizens’ Telephone Co. 
Light, Frank, Fairfield, Ia., Jefferson County Telephone Co. 
Loudenslarger, O. L., Le Mars, Ia., Plymouth County Tele- 
phone Co. 
Lovett, C. M., Wooster, O., M. W. & O. Telephone Co. 
LeBourveau, L. G., Chicago, American Electric Co. 


Leich, O. M., Genoa, IIll., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 

Le Fleur, L. E., Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

Lee, Oscar J., Grand Rapids, Mich., Anderson Electric 
Mfg. Co. 


Lewis, M. E., Rochester, N. Y., North Electric Co. 

Lewis, S. W., Jackson, Tenn., Kellogg, Swbd. & Sup. Co. 

Lucia, H. W., Genoa, Ill., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 

Lewis, E. C., Chicago, Telephone Improvement Co. 

McCord, E. F., Chicago, Swedish-American Telephone Co. 

McNutt, V. S., Genoa, Ill., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 

McCaig, H. T., Des Moines, Ia., Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 

MacNeill, Jr., M., Chicago, Pittsburgh Reinforced Pole Co. 

MacDonald, A. A., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Mason, H. E., Chicago, Central Electric Co. 

Mack, C. D., Cleveland, O., National Carbon Co. 

Mattison, J. E., Cedar Rapids, Ia., Elect. Specialty Mfg. Co. 

Manson, Ray H., Elyria, O., Dean Electric Co. 

Mahan, C. A., Kansas City, Mo., Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 

McFarland, S. H., Peoria, Ill., Inter-State T. & T. Co. 

McClackin, J. S., Mt. Vernon, O., Mt. Vernon Telo. Co. 

McMeal, H. B., Chicago, TELEPHONY. 

McNally, Albany, Ill., Albany Telephone Co. 

McVey, C. Y., Cleveland, O., Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 

McCulloch, Duluth, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

McQuiston, F. H., Fairfield, Ia., Jefferson County Telo. Co. 

McKinnon, F. B., Tonganoxie, Kan., Suburban Telephone 


Co. 
Maurer, P. G., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Morrison, E. S., Chicago, Telephone Service Ass’n. 
Marriott, J. E., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Malick, C. F., Eureka, Ill., Eureka Telephone Co. 
Milete, W. I., Calgary Alta., Alberta Gov’t Telephone Co. 
Melchers, W. J., Owosso, Mich. 
Miley, S. E., Chicago, Louisville Home Telephone Co. 
Miller, Chas. J., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Mitler, C. P., Greensburg, Ind., Decatur County Telo. Co. 
Miller, A. L., Syracuse, Ind., Syracuse Home Telo. Co. 
Mott, J. E., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 
Mooney, James E., Grand Rapids, Mich., Citizens’ Telo. Co. 
Morin, L. E., Chicago, Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 
McMullen, J. B., Tomah, Wis., Elect. App. Co. 
McCullough, C. F., Chicago, American Surety Co. 
Myers, P. D., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Moor, W. L., Tallahasse, Fla., Southern T. & T. Co. 
Moody, F. B., Columbus, O., Citizens’ Telephone Co. 
Morseman, O., Burr Oak, Mich., So. Michigan Telo. Co. 
MacDuff, R. E., Chicago, Paragon Sellers Co. 
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Moore, M. L., Kansas City, Mo., K. C. Long Distance Telo. 
C 


O. 
Miller, Robt., Muncie, Ind., Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Methot, C. H., Chicago, Manhattan Elec. Sup. Co. 
Mitten, R. S., Chicago, Electric Appliance Co. 

Millham, C. R., Rochester, N. Y., American Telephone Fire 
Alarm Co. 

Mitchell, J. G., Chicago, Telephone Improvement Co. 

Winemiller, P., Elyria, O., Dean Electric Co. 

Milburn, J. D., Dallas, Tex., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

Morseman, O., Burr Oak, Minn., Dean Electric Co. 

Mock, Ed. J., Chicago, Electricity Magazine Corporation. 

Moffett, M. H., Cleveland, O., National Carbon Co. 

Moore, J. M., Chicago, F. B. Cook. 

Neill, V. S.. Red Wing, Minn., Red Wing Telephone Co. 

Norby, W. C., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Neill, Stanley, Middletown, N. Y., Orange Co. Telephone Co. 

Neill, D. M., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Norstrom, N. E., Chicago, Anderson Elect. & Mfg. Co. 

Nichols, E. C., Chicago, Everstick Anchor Co. 

Norton, E. F., Chicago, Standard Underground Cable Co. 

Newburn, C. C., Chicago, Frank B. Cook. 

Naugle, A. T., Chicago, Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

Noyes, J. E., Dayton, O., Cracraft, Leich Elect. Co. 

Nelson, C. L., Geneva, IIll., Cracraft, Leich Elect. Co. 

Odell, D., Springfield, O., Springfield-Xenia Telephone Co. 

O’Connor, Wallace, Chicago, National Carbon Co. 

O’Neill, J. E., E. Chicago, American Conduit Co. 

Pieper, C. R., La Crosse, Wis., Vote-Berger Co. 

Plant, Geo., Milwaukee, Wis., Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co. 

Pratt, Edw. S., Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. Co. 

Pike, Geo. B., Chicago, American Elect. Co. 

Plummer, W. E., Louisville, Ky., Louisville Home. 

Parrett, F. R., Princeton, Ind., Princeton Telephone Co. 

Patch, W. C., Gorham, Ind., Gorham Telephone Exchange. 

Patterson, A. R., Streator, Ill., Streator Ind. T. & T. Co. 

Peterson, C. F. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Payton, J. C., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Phend, Harry, Milford, Ind., Royal Telephone Co. 

Perkins, W. A., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Perrault, W. J., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Perigo, Frank W., Otterbein, Ind., Otterbein Telephone Co. 

Platt, C. G., Springfield, Ill., Electric Appliance Co. 

Patterson, D. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., National Pole Socket Co. 

Pardee, F. W., Buffalo, N. Y., Ericsson Mfg. Co. 

Palmer, R. O., Ft. Dodge, Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Peel, C. R., Chicago, American Telephone Fire Alarm Co. 

Pomeroy, C. H., Chicago. 

Pearson, Miss Clara, Chicago, Telephone Improvement Co. 

Pontius, Tully, Rochester, Ind., Rochester Telephone ,Co. 

Pogue, Wm., Columbia City, Ind., Whitley Co. Telo. Co. 

Preble, J. R., Lorain, O., Black River Telephone Co. 

Pogue, R. G., Liberty, Ind., Liberty Telephone Co. 

Pogue, G. R., Elizabeth, IIl. 

Pogue, P. S., Louisville, Ky., Louisville Home Telo. Co. 

Polk, W. C., Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Home. 

Potter, T. M., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Qualls, Wm. F., Greensburg, Ill, Decatur Telephone Co. 

—- A. Edmonton, Canada, Alberta Government Tele- 
phone. 

Ritterhoff, H. W., Kansas City, Mo., Home Telephone Co. 

Randall, W. O., Joplin, Mo., Home Telephone Co. 

Richardson, L. L., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Ramsey, W. H., Auburn, Ill, Auburn Telephone Co. 

Robinson, G. W., St. Paul, Minn. Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Ruud, L. A., Aurora, Ill., Inter-State Ind. T. & T. Co. 

Rodgers, A. T., Abilene, Kan. 

Roll, W. H., Minneapolis, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Ross, G. E., Storm Lake, Ia., Northern Telephone Co. 

Rottenberger, M. E., Dowagiac, Mich., Cass County Home 
Telephone Co. 

Reed, L. S., Chicago, Jno. A. Roeblings Sons Co. 

Reinke, E. A., Rochester, N. Y., Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co. 

Raymond, W. E., Chicago, TELEPHONY. 

Redding, Chas. S., Philadelphia, Pa., Leeds & Northrup Co. 

Remington, H. N., Peoria, Ill., Electric Appliance Co. 

Reid, A. C., Genoa, Ill., Cracraft, Leich Elect. Co. 

Rader, F. A., Topeka, Kan., Frank B. Cook. 

Rosenberg, J. C., Chicago, Automatic Elect. Co. 

Ruehlmann, F. J., Chicago, Swedish Amer. Tel. Mfg. Co. 

Robinson, J. A., Kansas City, Mo., Nungesser Carbon & 
Battery Co. 

Rogers, W. N., Chicago, Standard Underground Cable Co. 

Ryan, F. J., Chicago, Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Rodormer, Geo. W., Chicago, Reliable Elect. Co. 
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Roberts, A. J., Kansas City, Mo., Dean Elect. Co. 

Sallin, J. S., Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. Co. 

Sayers, R. C., Fairfield, Minn., Jefferson Co. Telephone Co. 

Seals, J. A., Aurora, Ill., Inter-State Ind. T. & T. Co. 

Sharpe, H. M., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Safford, J. W., Troy, O., Troy Telephone Co. 

Saunders, G. L., Grinnell, Ia., Interior Telephone Co. 

Shoemaker, G. E., Freeport, Ill., Lancaster-Cedarville Tele- 
phone Exchange. 

Shoemaker, H. B., Toledo, Ia., Commercial Telephone Co. 

Shepard, O. E., Washburn, IIll., Washburn Telephone Co. 

Smith, J. A., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Slater, Alfred, Savanna, IIl., Carroll Co. Ind. Telephone Co. 

Shimel, C. W., Casey, Ill., Shimel Telephone Co. 

Strickler, F. R., Franklin, Ind., Franklin Telephone Co. 

Snider, O. C., Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone Co. 

Steer, W. I., Parkersburg, W. Va., West Virginia Western 

Telephone Co. 

Stanton, L. W., Davenport, Ia., Tri-City Auto. Telo. Co. 

Spangler, O. L., Bryan, O., Bryan Telephone Co. 

Stadermann, A. L., Terre Haute, Ind., Citizens’ Ind. Tele- 
phone Co. 

Stroud, H. D., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Surrell, A. W., Dayton, O., Home Telephone Co. 

Stoops, C. R., Nappanee, Ind., Nappanee Telephone Co. 

Stice, J. A., Gillespie, Ill., Gillespie Telephone Co. 

Stone, J., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Storkenson, J. M., La Crosse, Wis., La Crosse Telephone Co. 

Stout, A. J., Fort Wayne, Ind., Home T. & T. Co. 

Smith, C. H., Sioux City, Ia., New State Telephone Co. 

H. P. Schmitt, Chicago, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup. Co. 

Schafer, Carl W., Oak Park, IIl., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co. 

Scott, W. H., Elyria, O., Dean Elect. Co. 

St. John, L. C., Chicago, Manhattan Elec. Supply Co. 

Scoville, Geo. A., Elyria, O., Dean Elect. Co. 

Slingluff, W. H., Chicago, John A. Roeblings Sons Co. 

Skehen, J. E., Chicago, American Surety Co. 

Smith, A. B., Chicago, Automatic Elect. Co. 

Smythe, W. W., Jr., Orangeburg, N. Y., Fibre Conduit Co. 

Slemin, Rochester, N. Y., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co. 

Shafer, E. P., Indianapolis, Ind., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. & 
Mfg. Co. 

Stephens, H., Kansas City, Mo., Dean Elect. Co. 

Sohn, Al., Chicago, Sohn Elect. & Signal Rec. Co. 

Steiner, W. W., Chicago, American Surety Co. 

Sponseller, R. G., Chicago, Telephone Improvement Co. 

Stigberg, O. A., Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co. 

Thayer, R. S., Chicago, Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 

Trumbull, L. A., Ft. Dodge, Ia., Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co. 

Trimm, W. H., Ft. Dodge, Ia., Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co. 

Thompson, T. C., Chicago, Automatic Elect. Co. 

Tompkins, J. F., Chicago Frank B. Cook. 

Thompson, W. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Thompson Levering 
Co. 

Todd, H. C., Maryville, Mo., Havana Telephone Co. 

Tarte, C. E., Grand Rapids, Mich., Citizens’ Telephone Co. 

Thorne, J. C., Fairfield, Ia., Jefferson Co. Telephone Co. 

Tegtmeyer, H. J., El Paso, Ill., El Paso Telephone Co. 

Thompson, S. D., Cameron, Mo., Cameron Telephone Co. 

Torrey, C. A., So. Bend, Ind., So. Bend Home Telephone Co. 

Teece, E. T., Peoria, Ill., Inter-State Ind. T. & T. Co. 

Unverforth, H. H., Rock Island, Ill, Tri-City Auto. Tele- 
phone Co. 

Umbach, Martin, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Home. T..& T. Co. 

Van Tinn, I. A., Salina, Kan., Salina Telephone Co. 

Vanniman, A. T., Girard, Ill., Girard Telephone Co. 

Voss, J. B., Davenport, Ia., Tri-City Auto. Telephone Co. 

Wasson, E. C., Lamar City, III. 

Weber, F. A., Pekin, Ill., City Telephone Co. 

Watkins, Guy, Nework, Ill., Nework Telephone Co. 

Wasson, B. F., Clinton, Ill., National Telo. & Elec. Co. 

Wells, E. Newton, Chicago, Illinois Tunnel Co. 

Welch, E. S., Aurora, Ill., Inter-State Ind. T. & T. Co. 

Warren, W. H., Joplin, Mo., Home Telephone Co. 

Weirich, P. J., Monroe, Wis., United Telephone Co. 

Warner, Claude A., Argos, Ind., Argos Telephone Co. 

Wilson, W. H., Oblong, Ill., Oblong Telephone Co. 

Wilson, E. E., Caledon, Ont., Consolidated Telephone Co., 
Ltd. 

Wheelwright, E. N., Roanoke, IIl., Roanoke Telephone Co. 

Welkeer, C. W., Chicago, Illinois T. & T. Co. 

Wylie, L. J., Decatur, Ill, Decatur Home Telephone Co. 

Woodruff, Paul H., Chicago, “Telephone Engineer.” 

Williams, W. S., St. Paul, Minn., Tri-State T. & T. Co. 

Wasson, D., Clinton, IIl., Wasson Reel Co. 
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Walton, J. B., Rochester, N. Y.. Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. 


Oo. 
Wetzler, Ernest, Chicago, American Elect. Co. 
Wooley, J. M., Oshkosh, Wis., Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 
Wilkin, C. W., Chicago, National Carbon Co. 
Wong, Wm. C., Cleveland, O., National Carbon Co. 
Williams, C. G., Chicago, Automatic Elect. Co. 
— J. B., Rochester, N. Y., Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. 
oO. 
White, Hinton, Chicago, Sohn Elect. Sig. & Rec. Co. 
White, H. A., Kansas City, Mo., Kellogg S. & S. Co. 
Wiley, I. R., Chicago, Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Wilms, H. J., Chicago, Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co. 
Wilson, Geo. O., Ft. Dodge, Ia., Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co. 
Williamson, H. T., Champaign, Ill. Home Telephone Co. 
Wilson, J. O., Plainville, Kan., Kansas Central Telo. Co. 
Wittemire, S. R., Mansfield, O., Mansfield Telephone Co. 
Woods, Frank H., Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln T. & T. Co. 
Young, F. A., Dowagiac, Mich., Cass Co. Home Telo. Co. 
Youmans, T. L., Ossawatomie, Kan., Ossawatomie Tele- 
phone Co. 
Zinnell, Frank, Savannah, IIIl., Carrol County Independent 
Telephone Co. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


and before the plant is opened for operation, except special 
taxes assessed for street and other improvements, such 
as grading, sewering, curbing, guttering, paving, sidewalks, 
etc., which should be charged to the account to which the 
property benefited is charged. 

274. Miscellaneous Construction Expenditures. — This 
account should include salaries and expenses of executive 
and general officers of the telephone company before it is 
ready to begin operations; clerks in general offices en- 
gaged on construction accounts or work; rent and repair 
of general offices when rented, with the office expenses; in- 
surance during construction; also construction and equip- 
ment items of a special and incidental nature which can 
not properly be changed to any other fixed capital account. 


Note A.—This account may include a suitable propor- 
tion of supply expenses when such expenses are not as- 
signable to specific materials. 

Note B.—This account should not include any costs of 
organization, or any costs or discounts connected with 
the issue and disposal of stocks, bonds, or other securi- 
ties, or commercial paper. 


INSTRUCTIONS PERTAINING TO INCOME 
STATEMENT. 


15. Income account defined.—The Income Account brings 
together those accounts that show the total amount of money 
that the company has received, or become entitled to receive, 
for services rendered during a given period, the return accru- 
ing upon investments during the period and the disburse- 
ments and obligations (fixed charges) incurred that affect the 
disposition of the amounts so received or accrued. 

The sumtotal of the credit balances in the operating revenue 
accounts at the close of a fiscal period diminished by the oper- 
ating expenses, the taxes, and the uncollectible bills assignable 
to such operation, gives the operating income (or loss) for the 
period, 

To the net revenue (or deficit) are added the non-operating 
revenues, less the non-operating revenue deductions, which 
gives the gross income for the period. 

From the gross income are deducted various compulsory de- 
ductions grouped herein as “Deductions from Gross Income ;” 
this gives the Net Income (or Loss) for the particular period. 
From the Net Income are deducted such appropriations as 
are made from Income; this gives the amount that should be 
carried to the Corporate Surplus or Deficit account. 

16. Taxes.—Separate accounts should be kept of the taxes 
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applicable to operating and to non-operating revenues, and, if 
the company engages in business other than telephone opera- 
tions, taxes applicable to such other business should also be 
kept separate 

The tax accounts should be charged each month and an open 
account termed “Tax Liability Account” should be concur- 
rently credited with the month’s proportion of taxes applicable 
to the operations covered by each account. If the exact 
amounts of the annual taxes are not known, they should be 
estimated and one-twelfth of the estimated amounts be charged 
each month. From time to time during the year, as the actual 
tax levies become known, the monthly charges should be ad- 
justed, so as to include as nearly as may be possible the total 
amount of the taxes in the period to which they apply. When 
any such tax bill is actually paid, the “Tax Liability Account” 
should be debited with the amount of the payment. If the 
balance in the “Tax Liability Account” is a debit balance, due 
to the prepayment of taxes applicable to a period subsequent 
to that for which the Income Account is stated, the amount of 
the debit balance should be shown in account No. 130, “Pre- 
paid Taxes;” and if the balance is a credit balance the 
amount should be shown in account No. 166, “Taxes Accrued.” 

Taxes on property leased should be charged to the appro- 
priate tax account by the party which, under the terms of 
the lease contract, is obligated for such taxes. If the other 
party to the lease, as a matter of convenience, pays the taxes 
to the government authorities, such taxes should not enter its 
tax accounts, but should be charged directly to the party obli- 
gated for the taxes. 

The tax accounts must not include any fees or charges 
sometimes called taxes, such as water taxes, drainage taxes, 
fire taxes, etc., which are payments for some specified service 
rendered by the government. , 


TEXT EXPLANATORY OF ACCOUNTS APPEARING 

IN THE INCOME STATEMENT. 

1. Operating Income. 
TELEPHONE OPERATING REVENUES. 

This account should include the total operating rev- 
enues derived from the telephone operations of the com- 
pany for the period covered by the income account 
statement. (For the primary operating revenues accounts 
see later pages.) 

301. TELEPHONE OPERATING EXPENSES. 

This account should include the total operating ex- 
penses of the telephone operations of the company for 
the period covered by the income account statement. 
(For the primary operating expense accounts, see later 
pages. ) 

302. OTHER OPERATING REVENUES. 

This account should include the total revenues of the 
company derived from operations, other than telephone 
operations, for the period covered by the income ac- 
count statement. This account includes the revenue de- 
rived from the operation of property carried in balance- 
sheet account No. 111, “Miscellaneous Investments,” when 
such property is operated by the accounting company. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Court Affirms Physical Connection Order. 

Judge Mitchell, in the superior court of Thurston county, 
Wash., has affirmed the order of the Public Service Commis- 
sion requiring the telephone lines of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to be physically connected with the lines of 
the Sunnyside Telephone Co., at Sunnyside, so that conver- 
sations may be transmitted from points on one line to points 
on the other without transferring or being repeated and with- 
out double charges. 

This is the first case of the kind that has ever arisen in 
Washington. 





Postal Telegraph Buys Chase Car. 


The Chase Motor Co. recently sold the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. one of its Model H special cars, of which the ac- 
companying illustration gives an excellent idea. 

The company states that it has been enjoying a good sale 
of trucks throughout the winter, the business showing a re- 
markable increase. “Inquiries from telephone companies are 
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The Postal’s Chase Car. 


coming in all the while,” writes Robert M. Barker, advertising 
manager, “and we certainly feel that, for the purposes wanted, 
we have the best line of light delivery trucks on the market 
today. 

“We are looking forward,” continues Mr. Barker, “to the 
biggest season in the history of our trade. We base this con- 
clusion on orders in hand, correspondence with prospective 
purchasers all over the United States, and reports from our 
dealers and district managers.” 

The Chase Motor Co., which has headquarters in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will be glad to send descriptive matter on re- 
quest. 





New Massachusetts Chemical Salesman. 


Richard F. Novell has recently associated himself with the 
Massachusetts Chemical Co. as traveling salesman and spe- 
cial representative. His complete knowledge of insulation 
requirements, obtained from practical experience, and _ his 
familiarity with insulation from chemical, electrical and me- 
chanical viewpoints, make him peculiarly fitted to demonstrate 
this company’s new baking varnishes, which it is now putting 
on the market. Walpole clear insulating varnish and Walpole 
black insulating varnish have, it is claimed, quickly jumped 
into popularity because they are the best baking insulating 
varnishes in the world. 





A New Electrical Sales Company. 


One of the latest entries into the sales field of electrical 
supplies in Chicago, is the William J. McKenna Co., which 
has just been incorporated under the laws of the state of 
Illinois. The company will take over the personal busi- 
ness of William J. McKenna. From the personnel of the 
officers of the company, both of whom have a wide ex- 
perience in electrical and other business, as well as a 
wide acquaintance, it is safe to predict that the new com- 
pany will secure its share of the business. It opens at 


160 North 5th avenue, Chicago, handling a line of general 
electrical supplies. 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Iowa Assn., Des Moines, March 11, 12, 13 ; N. Dakota Assn., Valley, March 11, 12 













William J. McKenna, president of the company, is a na- 
tive of Illinois, having received a high school education 
at Aurora. At the age of 17 he started his career in Cali- 
fornia, and had several years of varied experience in the 
gold mines of Mexico, in business in San Francisco, sail- 
ing around Cape Horn in an English ship, arriving in 
Liverpool after an exciting and eventful voyage. Later 
he returned to Aurora and engaged with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway. in 1888 he made a change, 
entering the service of the state of Iowa at Council 
Bluffs, in the capacity of engineer and electrician in the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution. His scope of work being lim- 
ited there, he went to Chicago, taking charge of the 
plant of the Edgewater Light Co., as chief engineer. 
Afterwards he was with the Commonwealth Electric Co. 
in the same capacity. Realizing that his success depended 
upon broadening his experience, he entered the contract- 
ing department of the Commonwealth Electric Co., educat- 
ing the residents of the north side in the use of the electric 
light, in the days when it was a task to obtain a contract 
for electric lighting. He again engaged with the Brennen 
Electric Construction Co. as an estimator, leaving that 
company to accept a position as sales engineer with the 
I. A. Bennett Co. After serving there for several years, 
he felt that he was fully equipped in the electrical and me- 
chanical line, from the boiler room to thé office, and started 
in business for himself in 1911 under his own name as 
sales representative. Mr. McKenna has a wide acqaint- 
ance in the trade, having developed a large personal fol- 
lowing. His business acumen, ability and all-around 
salesmanship will be invaluable to the new company. 
Harry T. Doolittle, secretary of the company, is a native 
of Indiana, born and raised in La Fayette, completing his 
education at Purdue University, of that city. He went 
to work for the Western Union Telegraph Co. in a clerical 
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William J. McKenna. Harry T. Doolittle. 

capacity, being a first class accountant. He followed book- 
keeping for several years with wholesale dry goods and 
grocery companies. The nature of his work being too 
confining, he took up the road, traveling Indiana and 
Illinois in the interest of grocery and provision houses. 
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In 1898, he entered the services of the Sterling Electric 
Co., of Chicago, as stockkeeper, also introducing a® ¢ost 
system in the factory. He remained with that company 
during its existence, advancing to the position of secre- 
tary and purchasing agent, and resigning that position to 
enter the employ of the Hudson Motor Co., of Detroit. 
From there he went to the’ Ffkhart Mfg. Co., at Elkhart. 

In 1910 he took charge of the wire and cable department 
for the Diamond Rubber Co., in its Western territory, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 





New and Attractive Automanual Literature. 

The Telephone Improvetment Co., Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, sales agent for the North Electric Co., of Cleveland 
and Gallion, Ohio, maker of the automanual system, has just 
issued a booklet entitled “Automanual Pioneers.” This de- 
scribes at some length the various automanual installations 
Among these (and here quoted, as fairly illustrating the fea- 
tures of the booklet) is that of the Decatur County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., at Greensburg, Ind, This is what 
the Telephone Improvement Co. says of; the situation in 
that city: yaae i, 

“Greensburg, Ind., the county seat of Decatur county, is 
located upon the main line of the Big Four Railroad, midway 
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No dividends are paid, as the company is not organized 
for profit, but each stockholder obtain his service at a lower 
rate than a non-stockholder, the difference being applied to 
improvements in the plant. 


The company has prospered beyond its most sanguine ex- 
pectations, as competition under these circumstances carried 
no weight. In the latter part of 1906, the business of the 
company had grown to such magnitude that it was decided 
to employ a man who should devote his entire time to the 
management of the company’s affairs. In accordance with 
this resolution, Wm. F. Qualls was engaged as general man- 
ager. Although Mr. Qualls was a young man, he was old in 
telephone experience, as he had been employed in the practical 
end of the business for many years. At the time Mr. Qualls 
took charge of the company it was furnishing service to 1,103 
subscribers, which number has been added to in a satisfactory 
manner during each subsequent year of his management. He 
is a man of exceptional energy and marked executive ability. 

As early as 1910, it became evident that the growth of the 
company would force it to vacate its then existing quarters 
and this, combined with the further fact that the condition 
of the old switchboard was such as to demand replacement, 
induced the directors to consider extensive improvements. 
The company had not previously. owned its own home, but, 
in the spring of 1911, it purchased a lot upon which was 
located a building that, with certain modifications, would be 
well suited to its purpose. In July this building was ready 
for occupancy and the installation of an Automanual plant 
was begun. The contract for Automanual was not executed 

















The Former Equipment at Greensburg—Manual Apparatus. 


between Cincinnati and Indianapolis, and is a city of about 
7,000 population in the midst of a rich agricultural district. 

In the year 1900, the citizens of Greensburg and the sur- 
rounding territory united in an effort which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Decatur County Independent Telephone Co., 
a company possessing certain unique characteristics. It is 
purely a mutual company and the largest of its kind in the 
United States. The number of shares of its capital stock 
that may be owned by one person is limited to four, and the 
total number of shareholders is almost 1,000. 


until after the completion of a most exhaustive investigation 
by the two separate committees of the directors, who ‘were 
unanimous in their final decision that Automanual was the 
system best suited to their needs. 

The new equipment was cut into service in the fall of 1911, 
consisting of 800 lines of central office equipment, which is 
serving at present practically 3,000 subscribers distributed in 
the ratio of about one-third city and two-thirds rural sub- 
scribers. Many rural lines are 12 and 13 miles long and 
loaded to the limit of 15 subscribers each, five-party synchro- 
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monic connected to each side of line. 

This exceptionally heavy rural development has been the 
means of enabling the Automanual to prove its superiority 
under the most severe conditions by supplying the farmer a 
service equal in every respect to that furnished the subscriber 
residing within the corporate limits of Greensburg. The 
average number of calls handled per day is from 13,000 to 
15,000. 

The original rates prevailing were found to be inadequate, 
but Automanual service has proven the corrective for this 
difficulty and the rates now enforced are ample to meet the 
company’s needs. 

A characteristic statement by an officer of the telephone 
company made to a prospective purchaser of Automanual who 
was investigating the Greensburg installation, was to the effect 
that if his company could be set back in its history to a 
period prior to the purchase of the Automanual system, but 
with full experience and knowledge gained during one year 
of Automanual operation, and his company were again con- 
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Moore on Cords. 

“It is always a source of great satisfaction to buy from 
people who treat their customers fairly and give them 
a square deal.” Thus Alfred F. Moore, of Philadelphia, 
with offices at No. 160 N. Fifth avenue, Chicago, declaring 
that the firm has this reputation, and clings to the old 
fashioned idea of meeting its friends more than half way 
whenever possible. 

It is impracticable to quote prices on telephone cords 
or insulated wires, even in a general way, without some 
knowledge of the individual case. 
Moore experimental department is always at the service 
of customers, who are invited to send description, or better 
still, samples of any cords or wires they are using, and re- 


requirements of each 


ceive quotations and suggestions in reference to them. 

















The New Automanual Equipment 


sidering the purchase of new apparatus, it would give no con- 
sideration whatever to any system other than the Automanual, 
regardless of cost. 

Arguments like this strike at the root of the subject and 
when advanced by men having the experience necessary to 
give weight to their judgment they are incontrovertible. 

Competition at Greensburg disappeared with the introduc- 
tion of the Automanual system; a system which gives uni- 
versal satisfaction to both stockholder and subscriber under 
all conditions.” 


Many other Automanual installations are described in this 
new booklet, well illustrated with half-tones and 
printed on excellent paper. 

The two views here reproduced show the Greensburg ex- 
change with its former manual board and its present Auto- 
‘manual equipment. The contrast between the two is imme- 
diately apparent and constitutes a strong argument for the 
Telephone Improvement Company’s system. 


which is 


at Greensburg—Two Operators. 


Having been associated with the telephone business in 
its infancy, and developed with its development, the Moore 
company declares itself to be unquestionably in a position 
to use its long and valuable experience in a way that will 
serve its ‘customers’ interests to the best advafitage. No 
matter what kind of cords a company is using, how many 
or how few, it will pay, before placing an order, to com- 


municate with Moore. 





Fluxes for Soldered Connections. 

Soldered connections contribute largely to the efficiency 
of wires carrying electric currents. Telephone lines’ hav- 
ing many joints, some of which are soldered and some of 
which are not, or even worse, are poorly soldered, do not 
furnish good service and are frequently out of comfnis- 
sion, until the defective joint may be located and a new 
one made. It’s not an infrequent occurrence for a tele- 
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phone manager to order his lineman or troubleman to go 
,out on a line and solder every joint. 

To do this properly, a good flux must be used, one that 
will de-oxide or clean the surfaces that are to be joined elec- 
trically and at the same time will cause the solder to flow 
quickly and evenly to every part of the joint. Then the 
flux should contain no ingredient which will corrode or eat 
the wire or insulation if insulated wire is used. The flux 
should not only meet these conditions, but it should offer 
little resistance to the passage of an electric current, as 
there is usually some of it that remains in the soldered 
connection. 

The soldered connections in the line wires are not the 
only places where care should be exercised in order to ob- 
tain a good connection. There are many places inside the 
exchange where poor soldered connections give trouble. 
In the power wiring around the frames and switchboards 
are numerous connections where a poor joint will cause dif- 
ficulty. 

It is a generally recognized rule that soldering fluxes used 
in telephone work should contain no acid on account of its 
corroding effects on the wire, insulation and apparatus with 
which it is liable to come into contact. 

The Yager-soldering fluxes are said to contain ingredients 
which make itor a perfect flux adaptable to the various uses 
telephone companies. They are the result of over 33 
years’ experience in producing fluxes and during that 
period have always been sold upon their merits. The 
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Packages of Yager Products. 


Yager fluxes are put up in varicus shapes such as solder- 
ing ,salts,.soldering sticks, paste and soldering fluid. They 
are mantifactured and sold by Alex R. Benson Co., Hud- 
son, N. Y., and it will gladly furnish full information to all 
who are interested in pertect soldered joints as brought 
about by the use of fluxes. 





Quick Delivery on Fire Job. 

The exchange. building at Litchfield, Mich., of the South- 

ern Michigan Telephone Co., burnt down at 5:00 a. m. Sat- 
urday, February 15. The office equipment was a total loss, 
partially .covered by insurance. The management called 
telephone manufacturers by telephone and finally awarded 
the contract for a-new two-position 200 line switchboard 
to the Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio. 
' The Dean Electric Co. promised delivery to the express 
company within 24 hours. The order was entered Saturday, 
Febr lary 15, at noon and the board built up, as it was a 
specially equipped outfit, and delivered to the express com- 
Banylat 11-a. m. Sunday, February 16. The board was re- 
Geived in Litchfield Monday the 17th and service was given 
to subscribers on Tuesday. 
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A New Book on Telephony. 

Modern American Telephony is the title of a handsome 
book of 8v0 pages, profusely illustrated with cuts and dia- 
grams, which treats of every branch of modern telephone prac- 
tice. The information regarding it is carried right down’ to 
date in a style so simple, clearly ex- 
plained and illustrated, that any per- 


gives instructions for locating line 
troubles, testing telephone apparatus. 
It tells how to make and wind coils 
of all kinds; discusses dry cells, storage cells, pole changers, 
ammeters, test sets, etc. It shows how to handle rural tele- 
phone line work,.econstruction work, etc. Gives much infor- 
mation on conduits, two-wire switches and trunking. It de- 
scribes various instruments used in telephone work and shows 
how they are connected. It points out the way to detect and 
correct the things that make trouble. Separate chapters are 
devoted to automatic telephone systems and to wireless teleph- 
ony. 

It is impossible to give more than a general idea of the 
completeness and value of this great work, by Arthur Bessy 
Smith, E. E., the well known telephone engineer. 

It is published at the very moderate price of $2 by Frederick 
J. Drake & Co., 1325 Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


The New Hy-Po-Stat Terminal. 

The Hy-Po-Stat cable terminal is made entirely of non- 
combustible substances, porcelain and metal. Wood, hard rub- 
ber, or combustible material of any kind are not employed in 
its construction. The Hy-Po-Stat was developed recently and 
has met, it is said, with remarkable cordiality from the trade. 

The fuses in this new terminal are so placed that they are 
readily available for quick inspection. Fuse wire is used for 
protection purposes and it is passed over three ground plates. 
It is stated that a high potential current or static is taken care 
of by the first ground plate, while a low potential, or sneak, 
current is diverted to ground by the middle plate. The air 
gap at this ground plate is only five one-thousandths of an 
inch, this distance being maintained by a piece of perforated 
mica. 

The fuse wires pass under the middle ground plate and 
over the other ground plates. In order to put in new fuses, 
it is unnecessary to remove the middle plate. This plate is 
arranged to swing on the middle bolt as an axis so that it 
can be pushed to one side for inserting the fuses. The illus- 
tration shows the terminal with the middle ground plate re- 
moved. The thumb nuts which hold it in place are shown. in 
the center of the terminal and indicate its position. 

The ground connection is made to the terminal lug which 
is shown on the iron base in the lower left corner of the il- 
lustration. This lug is well tinned so that a good soldered 
connection can be made to the ground wire. Messenger wire, 
% in. in diameter, is recommended for grounding purposes, 
although a smaller size wire may be used if desired. One 
of the advantages claimed for the Hy-Po-Stat terminal is the 
low maintenance cost on account of the fuse wire. The term- 
inal is adapted for use of pothead, rubber or paper insulated 
cables. 
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This new terminal was invented and designed by C. A. 
Bleakney and L. L. Layton, both practical operating men who 
have been connected with the telephone industry for about 12 
Bleakney was first employed by the Zanesville 
(Ohio) Telephone & Telegraph Co. and later by the Central 


Union remained nearly six 


years. Mr. 
company, in whose employ he 
years. During this time he obtained experience in practically 
all of the departments. 

In 1905 Mr. Bleakney left the Central Union company, tak- 
ing a position as manager of the Sidney Telephone Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, which position he still holds. 

Mr. Layton was employed by the Central Union company 
for about six years, the first four years of which were occu- 


? 
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The Hy-Po-Stat Terminal. 


pied in various branches of the business. He then entered the 
cable department, working as a splicer and cable repair man 
for about two years. 

After leaving the employ of this company, Mr. Layton lo- 
cated in Sidney, Ohio, where he established himself as a cable 
expert. He made a specialty of locating and clearing cable 
trouble for Independent telephone companies and has been 
very successful in this line. He is well known in Ohio and is 
recognized as being one of the best cable men in his section. 

About a year ago Mr. Bleakney and Mr. Layton joined 
forces to design a cable protection which would be efficient 
and also have a low maintenance. The result of their efforts 
is the Hy-po-stat cable terminal which undoubtedly will find 
high favor with telephone men. The terminal is manufac- 
tured by the Royal Electric Co., Sidney, Ohio, which will be 
glad to furnish detailed information upon application. 





Paragraphs. 

CLaupe L. Mattuews, of the firm of W. N. Matihews & 
Bro., St. Louis, is chairman of the committee on entertainment 
of the League of Electrical Interests, Jovian Chapter, which 
worked out an interesting program of addresses for February. 

Tue Rome Wire Co., Rome, N. Y., has issued its calendar 
for February, a handsome affair in colors. If you do not 
chance to be on the mailing list, write now and “get aboard.” 

Tue H. W. Jonns-MANVILLE Co. announces the removal of 
its Newark, N. J., office to 239 Halsey street. The new office 
and salesroom is located on the ground floor of a modern 
building right in the heart of the city’s business center. With 
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a floor area of 4,000 square feet, ample space is afforded for 
the display of the company’s products. 

THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrec. Co,, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued Bargain News Bulletin No. 3, dated Febru- 
ary 15. This bulletin announces more of the “real bargains” 
which the company is offering. It deals especially with mag- 
neto switchboards, although supplies of various kinds, nar- 
row box type bridging telephones and two-piece magneto tele- 
phones are also featured at low prices. It will pay you to get 
a copy of this bulletin. 


Faultless Anchor Co. Incorporates. 

The incorporation is announced this week of the Faultless 
Anchor Co., of Fostoria, Ohio. This concern manufactures 
the Faultless anchor, which, it is declared, is the result of 
five years of careful experimenting and development under 
the most exacting conditions. The Faultless, it is asserted, 
was tested for three years in actual telephone work, and has 
been pronounced practical by practical telephone men. 

The installation of the Faultless anchor requires only drop- 
ping it in a’ hole made by a common post auger, inserting a 
stick in the eye of the anchor rod and turning. This opera- 




















Showing Operation of Faultless. 


tion forces the fin block down, causing: the fins to project 
into the solid earth. No pulling, hammering or extra setting 
tools are required. 

It is said for the Faultless that it will not creep, as the 
method in which the fins open into solid earth give it more 
holding surface than can be claimed for any other anchor 

















It is Made in Various Styles. 


made. It is said to be the most convenient anchor to install, 
as well as to remove. 

The illustrations show the Faultless in place and set, be- 
sides showing it equipped with two, three and four fins. 

The company’s final suggestion is that “all you need to re- 
member about an anchor is ‘Faultless Fostoria.’” Write 
for detailed description and prices. 
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The Motor Truck vs. the Horse. Additional fire insurance on trucks .................. 1.25 

As builders of motor trucks are appealing to the man with Additional cost of painting and repairs .............. 5.00 

ja hauling problem they must show him in direct, convincing Extra driver ...........0.cee eee e eee eect eee ee eeees 750.00 
and practical fashion just how they propose to solve that , 

“problem in the interests of economy. It means that it must Total increase cost of running two single trucks. .$ 782.25 


be analyzed from a dollar and cents viewpoint and, 
for general purposes, it is necessary to put the 
horse-drawn vehicle up against the motor truck 
and make a, comparison of operating costs and fixed 
charges. The Federal Motor Truck Co., of De- 
troit, builders of Federal motor trucks, recently 
made a close study of comparative costs of this 
nature. The figures used are the average of the 
actual cost of several companies using a large num- 
ber of horses. The Federal figures on operating 
cost are averages obtained on a large number of 
Federal trucks in operation. Advantages in adver- 
tising and the economy in housing are not consid- 
ered. Other points favorable to a motor truck 
that have been ignored are that when a horse “goes 
bad” he is a total loss, while the factory, makés 
good on the truck that shows defects;. and. when 
the truck is injured it can be repaired, while no 
such opportunity comes to the man whose horses suffer a 
serious accident. The figures and other data are as follows: 


Cost oF Horse TRUCKING. 
Yearly Cost of a Two-Horse Truck. 


2 Horses 





OT ee ae $ 600 
PRIN Soon ole. at aoe wiihue ae ek dames 90 
i rae, Sy NY oe ae a LEY 15 
Oe NT og a ee Ns ae 300 

Rs SR 2 2, sg ciao ce icin eee eel $1,005 
eo caren tee Lu ehi nk eds $ 60.30 
Depreciation of the team one-seventh................ 85.71 
Depreciation of the harness one-sixth................ 15.00 
Depreciation of the blankets one-quarter.............. 3.75 
Depreciation of the truck one-tenth.................. 30.00 
Fire insurance on horses @ $1.25 per C.............. 7.50 
Fire insurance on truck and harness................. 4.87 
PE I, oie Geico ooh aes wees ees oe waar 25.00 
Peed at TEC Per TOTEE, DET GOT oo io6 i. vies sc ce cerccacves 547.50 
MEE. dns cncpchbakevebischetellh vusdewsseetlhsesawes 52.00 
Memacine and. VECCCIMATY 2.66. ie adipcccicecccccescces 10.00 
Driver . OT he, 1) ee ce 750.00 

Total yearly cost of each two-horse truck........ $1,591.63 

” 


YEARLY Cost oF A OnE-Horse TRUCK. 


In those businesses which require single-horse trucks rather 
than double-horse trucks, there will be considerable difference 
in the cost. Figuring on the basis of two single-horse teams 
we note the following variables. There will be two trucks 
instead of one on which interest should be figured. Pricing 
these trucks at $200 each, we get a total investment of $1,105. 
The increase in the interest on this is $6 per annum. The 
depreciation of these trucks will be correspondingly greater, 
totaling $40, an increase of $10. The item of fire insurance 
on trucks and harnesses will increase by the additional inter- 
est on $100, which is $1.25. The painting and repairs will, 
of course, be greater, although not quite double that of a 
heavy truck. This, however, will give us an increase of at 
least’ $15. The one other item which varies is the necessity 
of dh, additional driver at $750 a year. This gives us an in- 
ctease of the following items: 


6.00 
10.00 


Interest at 6% on $100 extra investment in trucks... .$ 
Additional depreciation on trucks 





An Interesting Comparison Graphically Made. 


Yearly cost of each double truck .......0..c.ccsececs 1,591.63 
Total cost of running two single trucks.......... $2,373.88 
Yearly cost for each single truck .............eee0-- $1,186.94 


YEARLY Cost OF EMERGENCY HOorsE. 


Most business houses operating several wagons require an 
extra horse. The cost of this extra horse for emergency work 
will be as follows: 





Six per cent. miberest On SIO ak... ccciicccvccccsvicsces $ 18.00 
EE er eer ee ee ee ae Deen paps DRC MaTT aN Leer 8.75 
MN cto rahe ies aia a ss ferret G eats Geen oles im i aa eater ate 273.75 
RR EEE ORE ERY Red GE TE mR PPS ENT TEN TRAE 26.00 
oe es : ne ere ere ae 5.00 

Total yearly cost of emergency horse............. $326.50 


Cost oF FEDERAL TRUCKING. 
Fixed Charges. 
Interest on Federal truck with stake or express body 





I hiked cobackecnchekescsusrsessoa $ 117.00 
Depreciation on $1,950 
re. er 175 net 
$1,775 @ 20% per year............. 355.00 


Tires Are Figured in Operating Charges. 


Fire insurance on $1,500 @ 2% .......e..sseeeeeceees 30.00 

(Fire insurance companies will not insure trucks 

for their full value.) 

Liability insurance .....2..2 0.0 cccercccccesccevs camee's 45.00 
Painting and overhauling .............--ccccsscesses 50.00 
rrr et ares on See TT ee 50.00 
Cost per year, fixed charges .........cscccccscscoees $ 647.00 

Operating Charges Based on 30 Miles a Day. 
Gasoline, 1,174 gallons @ 15C onus. cccccccessccesece $ 176.10 
Lubricating oil, 47 gallons @ 25c .......--.eeeeeeeees 11.74 
Tires, 9,390 miles at 1%4c per mile ............++..4- 164.33 
Driver at $70 per month .........2.ccccrcceccerenes 840.00 
Total operating charges .........-.-++-06- ie $1,192.17 
"Titel mld. COBRIEO: ooo 00330 0 4.400.400.0099 00csee ss eens 647.00 
Total operating and fixed charges .............-. $1,839.17 


Gasoline figured 8 miles to the gallon. 
Lubricating oil figured 200 mil2s to the gallon. 
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Tires are figured on a basis of 10,000 miles guarantee with 
a discount of 40% and two 10’s from the list. 
This analysis is based on a daily mileage of 30 miles. A 


large number of trucks make more than this mileage. There- 
fore the cost of operating will be considerably more. The 
variables depending on mileage are gasoline, oil and’tires. Sub- 


tracting these from the total cost and the fixed charge irre- 
spective of mileage is $1,487.00. These variables for 40 miles 
per day are, of course, one-third more than for 30 miles, giv- 
ing a cost of these three items of $469.56. For 50 it will be 
two-thirds more than for 30 miles, or $586.95. For 60 miles 
it will double that of 30, or $704.34. This gives the cost of 
running a truck as follows: 


ee eer err err ee) Perr ere 
ek RRR ere ee er ne ie ee eee eee 1,956.56 
OR I NS has os aches Cape parses Spam EER ORee daeepen 3,073.95 
8 Re Reo See) SEE ae irene eer Crea 2,191.34 

Take for example a common equipment, a double truck and 


a single truck. The double truck will do about 15 miles a 
day, while the single horse truck will cover about 20 to 25— 
total not over 40 miles per day. The horse hauling will cost: 


Sere eee eee Pree rR 
PN ANNIE 6 dca apeee coe ite ak law ade mand ake wate es 1,186.94 
The total cost of horse hauling will be............... 2,778.57 
The Federal covering 40 miles per day will cost...... 1,956.56 
Saving per year in favor of the Federal............. $ 822.00 


This is on an additional investment of $392.50 or over 200 
per cent. In case the work is such as to require an additional 
horse, this makes an additional cost of $326.50, or a total of 
$3,105.07, a saving in favor of the Federal of $1,148.50 on an 
additional investment of $92.50. 

Increasing Popularity of Motor Trucks. 

It is interesting to note the wide demand which has fol- 
lowed since the introduction of the motor truck. When 
the first machine was developed, it was ridiculed, many pre- 
dicted instantaneous failure for it, few appreciated its pos- 
sible efficiency and economy, and some even went so far as 
to say, “Why replace the horse?” But time has proven con- 
clusively that almost wherever a company has used horses 
simultaneously with trucks, the evident economy resulting 
from the use of trucks is almost startling. 

A contemporary in a recent issue, cited the interesting fact 
that in 1911 that there were almost as many manufacturers of 
motor trucks as there were of pleasure cars, although the ra- 
tio of the number of pleasure cars in use then, as compared 
with those of motor trucks, was twenty to one. 

One interesting fact disclosed during the thirteenth an- 
nual National Automobile Show, at Chicago, of which the 
motor truck feature the second week held considerable in- 
terest for thousands of individuals and companies was that 
the frames, parts, accessories, etc., are being rapidly stand- 
ardized. Representatives of some truck companies say that 
it is not as difficult now to effect a truck sale as it was sev- 
eral years ago. This is due to increased appreciation for the 
motor truck and a recognition of what it can accomplish in the 
way of economy. 

At the recent motor truck show in Chicago upwards of 75 
makers of trucks exhibited their various lines and these were 
supplemented by 140 companies specializing in motor truck 
accessories. This year’s show was adjudged the most suc- 
cessful ever held in this city, both in attendance or in actual 
orders obtained. A prominent maker of trucks secured one 
order representing a truck investment of $6,000,000. 

It was mentioned by a writer in one of the recent issues 
of a Chicago newspaper that the motor truck was the be- 
ginning of a great economical improvement which, in 12 





years, has been responsible for the introduction of 55,000 
machines, worth $120,000,000, and which attracts the atten- 
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tion of the whole civilized world. In its engineering essen- 
tials,.the motor wagon of 12 years ago did not differ greatly 
The latter is much stronger, sim- 


economical 


from the modern machine. 
and more 


3ut all 


pler, more durable, more dependable, 
than the instrument in 


qualities are less the product of radical invention than of 


rendered obsolete. these 
engineering refinement. 

Telephone companies are manifesting considerable interest 
in motor trucks these days—in fact, a number of companies 
have already installed them, and it is anticipated that many 
more will adopt them before the season advances very far. 
Among the TELEPHONY advertisers who were represented at 
the recent motor truck show were the Federa! Motor Truck 
Co., at Detroit; the Chase Motor Truck Co., at Syracuse, 
and the International Harvester Co., of America, Chicago. 





Blind Operator Demonstrates Automanual. 


One of the wholly unique features of the National con- 
vention, held this week, was found in the exhibit of the 
Telephone Improvement Co., at the La Salle, where Miss 
Clara Pearson, totally blind, operated the Automanual 
system throughout the three-day sessions. 

Last July the North Electric Co., which manufactures 
the Automanual system, placed a students’ set in the Ohio 
State School for the Blind. Since then a regular school 
of instruction has been conducted there, of which Miss 
Pearson is a graduate. So adept has this young lady be- 
come that, operating entirely with the “touch system” 
similar to that employed by many typists in the commercial 
world today, she is able, it is said, to put through 1,000 calls. 
per hour on the Automanual. 

The Ohio State Commission for the Blind, it is reported, 
will, in its annual report to the governor, recommend the 
establishment of a permanent school in the state institu- 
tion for the blind, in which case Miss Pearson will probably 
be chosen as the instructress in the use of the Auto- 
manual system. There are enough blind in this institution, 
it is stated, to operate the city exchange boards of the en- 
tire state, if the Automanual equipment be employed. 

TELEPHONY will probably print Miss Pearson’s portrait 
next week, together with some interesting data regarding 
her work. 





Three New Walpole Insulating Varnishes. 


The Massachusetts Chemical Co. is offering to the electrical 
trade three new insulating varnishes. Walpole clear insulating 
varnish, it is stated, is an amber-colored varnish of remark- 
able flexibility and unsurpassed penetrating qualities. With- 
out an equal for resisting high voltages for long periods, it 
comes through intact when given an initial puncture test of 
1,000 volts per mil of thickness. 

Walpole black insulating varnish is said to be oil-proof, 
waterproof and acid-proof, and of even higher initial resist- 
ance—1,500 volts per mil being guaranteed by the makers, the 
Massachusetts Chemical Co. No baking varnish, it is said, 
gives better service, especially for insulating armatures and 
field coils of street railway motors, which must stand up 
under abuse and neglect as well as the high temperatures of 
overloads. 

These two baking varnishes are supplemented by a new 
Walpole black varnish. Designed for finishing coats and made 
on an alcohol base, which permits air drying in 30 minutes, 
this finishing varnish, the makers say, give the tough, elastic, 
water, acid and oil proof coat which remains black | and 
lustrous. 

A booklet is being distributed to those users who desire 
directions for so applying these varnishes that they will give 
the best service, and samples and prices may be obtained by 
addressing the Massachusetts Chemical Co., 185 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass. 








